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ton carrying the President on a mission 

designed to pacify the farmers of the grain 
belt, another train sped east from Chicago bearing 
ex-Gov. Frank O. Lowden of Illinois to Binghamton, 
New York, for purposes of 
political speech making. Simul- 
taneously with the Chief Execu- 
tive’s arrival in the Black Hills, 
the [Illinoisan’s admirers re- 
leased to the New York press 
the first formal Lowden pane- 
gyric to be issued east of the 
Alleghenies. In other words, 
these two actively receptive 
candidates for the Republican 
nomination have swapped battle fronts in the first 
major strategy of what promises to be an amusing, 
if not an instructive, preconventicn campaign. With 
each thus leading an invasion into the other’s terri- 


\ S the Coolidge special rumbled out of Washing- 





tory, political observers waited eagerly for the first: 


manifestations of practical politics which might 
indicate the manner of campaign Mr. Coolidge 
would promulgate among the rustics and reveal the 
tactics which Mr. Lowden would employ in his 


operations along the Atlantic seaboard. Nor was 
their watchfulness unrewarded. 

The loudest note in the Lowden song so popular 
in the Mississippi Valley was soft-pedaled in the 
Eastern version. Contrariwise the Coolidge solo in 
the Black Hills reached its highest pitch when it 
touched farm relief. The Lowden encomium in the 
East attacked the third term and lambasted the 
Administration’s “imperialistic” policy in Mexico, 
Nicaragua, and China, but it lightly disposed of 
farm relief with the mild statement that the 
Middle West is entitled to share in the prosperity . 
of other sections. 

On the other hand, the President intimated that 
he would favor almost any plan to alleviate the 
sufferings of the farmers provided it did not include 
elements of price fixing. Before he hurried East the 
Illinoisan parked his pet doctrine at home, while 
the Vermonter, for the first time since he had his 
picture taken pitching hay, appeared before the 
ailing rustics as an understanding friend. 

But the President has done even more than make 
speeches looking toward a mere nomination. We 
learn that he has donned a ten-gallon hat, has 
caught four fish,—with the help of | several 
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broad-minded worms, — has received a delega- 
tion of country editors, and is in a fair way to be 
adopted into the Sioux tribe. “Before the summer ts 
ended,” writes one reporter, “President Coolidge 
will be a Sioux Indian.” Well, if one must turn one- 
self into a pesky redskin, it is probably better to 
become a Sioux Indian than a Digger Indian or a 
Cigar Store Indian. The Sioux were considerable 
Indians in their great day, and they still do quite 
a business in adopting distinguished visitors and 
great white chiefs. 

Altogether, the news from South Dakota is re- 
assuring. Dry-fly fishermen and other members of 
the snootier anglers’ clubs are understood to be 
sharpening their pencils to vote the Democratic 
ticket, but the President is not perturbed by this 
defection. Mr. Coolidge is very astute; knowing that 
all the sachems and braves of Tammany are behind 
Al Smith and having heard tell somewhere that Al is 
wet, the President steals the governor’s loudest 
thunders by becoming a regular Indian and wearing 
a ten-gallon hat. In these piping days of prohibition, 
ten gallons of anything are not to be sneezed at, and 
what is a Tammany sachem as compared with a 
Sioux in good standing? Mr. Coolidge is still per- 
fectly familiar with the merchandize on his shelves. 


The Task at Geneva 


HE Geneva conference on limitation of naval 

armaments started auspiciously. The United 
States had a plan, Japan had a plan, and Great 
Britain had a plan. Each was advanced with frank- 
ness and without any of the jingoistic, dogmatic, 
“take it or leave it” spirit often characteristic of 
admiralties. True, the plans are different. Each is 
based on the self-interest of the nation putting it 
forward, and therefore each has been bombarded 
by volunteer critics of the other nations. But at 
least a discussion has begun, plans for actual reduc- 
tion or limitation have emanated from each dele- 
gation, and a sincere effort to find the proper 
formula for a solution is being made by able minds. 
So far so good. 

A technical discussion of the relative merits of 
the three plans by laymen is futile. By naval 
officers it is almost as bootless because it resolves 
itself into a host of different considerations on 
which naval men of the same nation cannot agree. 
Many factors enter into every nation’s particular 
problems of naval defense and the problems of all 
are different. A certain tonnage in submarines 
seems essential to one, many light cruisers requisite 
to another, abundant dreadnoughts necessary to 
a third. 

It is doubtful if any detailed plan which imposes 
limitations on the three nations regardless of their 
individual problems of defense will be acceptable 
to all. On the other hand, a more general scheme 


such as that of the 5-5-3 ratio might be so drawn 
as to satisfy the powers. All three delegations have 
displayed every indication of honest desire to reach 
an agreement. Great Britain and Japan must be 
more than ever anxious to devise a satisfactory 
plan, for they were astutely served notice by Am- 
bassador Gibson that failure at Geneva would 
force the United States to launch an extensive 
naval construction program—a prospect pleasant 
to neither Tokyo nor London. Americans also look 
with no favor on costly naval competition, even if 
our treasury is fat with surplus. The hope is uni- 
versally shared that the variance between the three 
plans will be narrowed down by the give and take of 
compromise, that the glowering menace of huge 
sea forces may be avoided and a burden of increased 
taxes on three peoples be prevented. 


The Rollins Idea 


HE case for the small college, together with 

a description of a challenging experiment in 
pedagogy going forward under his direction, was 
beautifully put by Hamilton Holt, formerly editor 
of THe INDEPENDENT, in his recent address at the 
University of North Carolina. As president of 
Rollins College, Florida, Mr. Holt is endeavoring 
to solve the problem of making the undergraduate 
think in the light of his own experience as a college 
student and later as a man of affairs. 

First, President Holt promises that Rollins will 
stay small, with membership limited to four hun- 
dred men and three hundred women, thus outwitting 
the satiric challenge of Dean Briggs of Harvard that 
small colleges proclaim the advantages of smallness 
only for the purpose of becoming bigger. Since the 
chief advantage of a small-college environment is 
close contact between student and teacher, his first 
interest is to hand pick an inspiring faculty and 
treat them well in the matter of pay, hours, and 
favorable conditions. 

“Most college presidents,” says the former editor 
of THe INDEPENDENT, “swing a club over their 
professors, whether qualified or not, to make them 
go in for research.” While genius for research is of 
the highest order of human service, by no means all 
worthy teachers are equipped for research. Rollins 
proposes to honor equally the man with a genius 
for imparting knowledge, in itself one of the noblest 
of gifts. Such men usually stay where they are put, 
because the great universities compete for those who 
through research have made names for themselves. 
But President Holt boldly declares that he is on 
a scouting expedition for good teachers without 
regard to their previous condition of neglect, and 
he expects to get them by offering larger pay. This 
notice in itself ought to give hope and courage to 
scores of professors whose fatal handicap has been 
that they know only how to teach. 
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However, the Rollins plan breaks with the tradi- 
tional college pedagogy. Says President Holt: 


The lecture system is probably the worst scheme 
ever devised for imparting human knowledge. It 
assumes that what one man has taken perhaps a life- 
time to acquire by the most painstaking observation, 
hard thinking, and long-continued reflection, can be 
relayed or spoon-fed to another man who has not 
gone through a like process. 


The recitation system, with occasional quizzes, 
is but slightly better, being of no benefit to the good 
student and establishing marks, instead of mastery 
of the subject, as the student’s objective. The pro- 
fessor knows, the student does not know, yet the 
professor is the quizzer. How to stimulate students 
to the point of asking earnest and intelligent ques- 
tions is a problem which has stumped many educa- 
tors. Rollins attempts this by readjusting her 
schedule to two-hour conference periods in place 
of the usual hour. For two hours the class studies 
as well as reports, in an atmosphere of the workshop, 
with perfect freedom for questions and discussions. 
The student may dig longer on the subject in his 
outside time, but two hours’ attendance satisfies 
the requirements. Rollins recognizes that the aver- 
age student rarely spends more than one hour pre- 
paring for one hour under the professor’s eye, and it 
prefers to have that preparatory hour spent in the 
teacher’s company. 

These innovations are frankly experimental, 
but we believe they are sure to succeed if the teach- 
ing personnel catches President Holt’s enthusiasm. 
It is significant that the two most striking changes 
of the year in academic procedure come from uni- 
versity presidents — the other is Frank of Wisconsin 
— who went to their chairs from responsibilities in 
which it was their editorial duty to observe educa- 
tional establishments with critical eyes. Universities, 
as founts of authority, are especially prone to follow 
traditions which events have outgrown, and it is 
well to have the spirit of change, dominant in other 
American spheres, injected into campus practice. 


Home-brewed War Scares 


HE latest European war scares bear evidence 

of having been fabricated in the editorial 
offices of the alarmist press rather than by actual 
events in European storm centers. The recent 
session of the League of Nations Council was char- 
acterized by a calm that certainly would not have 
prevailed if Mars had actually been stalking through 
the Balkans or clanging his armor in Russia, Eng- 
land, and Poland. 

The menace of Jugoslavia’s belligerent gestures 
against Albania, we have repeatedly been told, is a 
forerunner of an ominous Balkan flare-up and a 
general European war. But the League Council 


apparently did not concur in this jingoist interpre- 
tation. The Belgrade-Tirana dispute was speedily 
disposed of at Geneva by the dispatch of curt ad- 
vice to the two Governments to be good little boys 
and stop quarreling. Jugoslavia would no more 
challenge destiny by jumping on Albania and in- 
viting chastisement from Italy and Britain than 
Attorney-General Sargent would announce himself 
as a candidate in opposition to Mr. Coolidge. The 
Balkan war cloud has apparently been at least 
temporarily dispelled. 

The purported imminence of conflict between 
Russia and Poland or Russia and Great Britain 
likewise gave the Council little visible worry. 
Despite the Soviet’s truculent attitude toward 
Poland since the Voikoff murder, despite even the 
diplomatic rupture between London and Moscow, 
the Council was obviously far from panicky. British 
prestige of course demanded that Moscow be warned 
against continued spread of Communistic propa- 
ganda outside of Russia, and that she be informed, 
as well, that the Soviet executions are regarded with 
world-wide disfavor. But aside from this warning 
and paternal advice to Moscow and Warsaw that 
the Polish-Russian differences had best be amicably 
settled, the Council did nothing to indicate deep 
concern over the situation. Russia is not ready for 
war. Indeed, it is just possible that she would ac- 
tually fear war in the belief that a Russian army 
in fighting trim might turn on the Soviet, destroy 
the Communist régime, and set up a military dicta- 
torship. At any rate, the Council’s apparent lack 
of concern seems to reveal the purported cloud in 
the north as a mere mirage. 

The alarmist press, however, is incorrigible. With 
two scares removed, another is dragged out. One 
newspaper paraded the theory that Germany, 
chagrined at the refusal of her former enemies to 
disarm, is getting ready to fight. Such a thought 
merits consideration only because it indicates the 
determination of the alarmist press to manufacture 
casus belli even where none exists. 


Will Our Schools Breed Castes P 


HE term just closed provides interesting indica- 

tions that the democratic public schools may 
become the incubator in which a caste system is 
hatched out for the United States. The evidence is 
based on a trend toward the inauguration of a sys- 
tem of student gradations in which pupils are sorted 
out into mental classes according to various degrees 
of alertness and ability to absorb knowledge. In a 
few districts, particularly in California, grammar- 
school principals, dismayed at the growing difficulty 
of treating all children as mental equals, last year 
applied the Binet tests as a measure of intelligence 
and experimented with a system of classifying pupils 
into three groups — superior, average, and inferior. 
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The reasons prompting such an innovation are 
manifold. Public-school attendance in cities has been 
greatly increased by the flow of people from farms to 
populous centers. This increase has been augmented 
by more rigid enforcement of statutes compelling 
school attendance by children under sixteen. As a 
result, the teacher who once had fifteen or twenty 
pupils now faces twice that number. Whereas dul- 
lards used to “quit school” :n the early grades and 
go to work, laws now demand they attend classes. 
Consequently, the variance in student intelligence 
has been tremendously widened. It is to meet these 
new demands on a school system necessarily geared 
to the average mind that educators have cautiously 
begun experiments in mental gradations. Their 
scope will undoubtedly be widened as more and more 
principals follow the lead of the pioneers, perhaps to 
the point where the public school, main structure of 
American democracy, will some time become the 
laboratory which will establish the fallacy of the 
unwisely popularized American theory that “all 
men are created equal.” Democracy’s proudest child 
may yet deny its own parent. 


Pigskin or Sheepskin 


ROFESSORS and instructors at Harvard evi- 

dently refuse to be moved by the practice in 
many another university of classroom leniency 
toward stars of track and playing field. Captains 
of three Cambridge athletic teams failed to gradu- 
ate with their class—a fact which should arouse 
more sympathy for the athletes than criticism for 
the authorities. After all, universities exist to in- 
struct and not to provide winning teams for great 
athletic spectacles. The student who would major 
in athletics must devote long months to training 
and practice, to the consequent detriment of study. 
Spirited competition for places on teams, the de- 
mands of alumni for winners, and a vast public 
interest in college sports have made it increasingly 
dificult for university athletes to find time for 
academics. It is not surprising that three Crimson 
captains flunked. Indeed, it is more astonishing that 
a fourth graduated with honors. 


Parties and Principles 


““T)ROHIBITION Will Be National Issue in 1928” 

the headlines tell us. Well, not if the Democrats 
or the Republicans can help it. There is still a 
National Prohibition party existing obscurely in the 
bushes, and perhaps some day its banners will be 
pulled out of the moth balls, its slogans polished up, 
its platform whitewashed, and its orators presented 
with new dickeys and stovepipe hats. But that day 
will not come until one of the major parties has 
decided to be wet, and no major party will be wet 
until its vote-counting politicians decide that it is 


good business to be wet. Prohibition and temperance 
are conflicting principles. Politicians abhor princi- 
ples, for principles lose votes. Neither the Repub- 
lican nor Democratic party is a party of principles. 


They are both vote-catching machines whose chief 


objective is self-perpetuation. The National Pro- 
hibition party, on the other hand, is founded 
on the clear-cut principle of prohibition. Its 
political importance approaches the absolute or 
mathematical zero. 


Please Pass the Ham and Eggs 


RRANGEMENT of the human menu with the 
sole object of gustatory satisfaction may be 
as injurious to the body as is the Darwin the- 
ory to literal interpretation of the Scriptures. 
But in spite of danger warnings man continues to 
order his meals to suit his sense of taste. Science 
may prate endlessly about protein proportions, 
caloric contents, or alphabetical vitamins and rule 
against malnutritious combinations — but the fa- 
mous copartnerships of things that are good to eat 
together will never be dissolved. Even the ancient 
advice of Moses that pork be eschewed has not 
ruptured the historic entente cordiale between two 
slices of ham and a brace of eggs, sunny side up. 
Just the same, all these dietetic warnings have been 
a bit disquieting. Until now at last science appears 
as an ally to taste and dictates that ham and eggs 
are not only good for the soul, but equally good for 
the body. 

Wherefore all gourmands owe a debt of gratitude 
to the lowly albino rat. These pink-eyed quadrupeds 
possess processes of nutrition almost like those of 
humans. The Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture has just announced the 
results of experiments covering ten years in which 
the little rodents were served plenty of ham and 
eggs. The tests showed that lean pork is rich in 
vitamin B, but low in fat-soluble vitamin A, what- 
ever that is. But — and here’s the good news — eggs 
were shown to be low in vitamin B, but rich in fat- 
soluble vitamin A. Put ham and eggs together and, 
presto, you have a highly nutritious and health- 
giving combination. 

Thus science backs up the dictates of gustation. 
An ancient and honorable partnership is made safe 
for the alimentary canal. Oh, happy circumstance! 
Now, let us hope, the Department of Agriculture 
will feed the little albinos on huckleberry pie and 
ice cream, sauerkraut and wienies, and that most 
notable gastronomic combination ever invented by 
mankind — buckwheat cakes and maple syrup. 
Not that an adverse dictum would make any differ- 
ence. Even then mortals would continue happily to 
dig their graves with their teeth. But in view of 
the recent contribution to the peace of mind of all 
good eaters, we owe a tasty menu to the rats. 
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Growing Pains of Mother 
Ireland 


RELAND, or at least the Free State, seems to 
be suffering from a stubborn case of growing 
pains. After the civil war had wiped out armed 

resistance to the Anglo-Irish Treaty, the Govern- 
ment pledged to carrying out the provisions of that 
treaty, went into office with the good wishes and 
support of a people sick to death of dissension and 
lawlessness. President Cosgrave and his lieutenants 
have worked hard during the last five years at the 
humdrum, commonplace, and terribly difficult 
tasks of organizing administration and financing it. 
In spite of their very respectable success, the public 
has not been satisfied — for a number of reasons. 
Perhaps it is instinctive in the native Irish to be 
“agin the Government,” even when it is of their 
own creation. In any event, many patriots have been 
grievously distressed that their own Government 
should tax them more highly than was the case 
under the hated rule of the Briton — and that there 
have not been enough fat jobs to go around. Per- 
haps, too, as Mr. J. O. P. Bland recently wrote, 
“the fact that the country’s grievances can no 
longer be ascribed to British stupidity makes it all 
the harder to bear.” 

Times have been and still are bad in Ireland as 
they are in England, but the Irishman is quick to 
attribute his res angusta domi to incompetence on 
the part of government rather than to general 
economic conditions about which he knows very 
little indeed. Besides, Ireland has lost many of the 
social amenities which — even in times of genuine 
distress — used to relieve the Irish temperament 
and give it something to enjoy. Pat might be hungry, 
but he could throw his cap in the air at a Lord 
Lieutenant’s parade. Now there are no vice-regal 
splendors at Dublin, no English regiments spending 
their money and providing entertainments at gar- 
rison towns; even the old families, the “quality,” 
the sporting squires have largely disappeared. These 
losses are felt, and only the Simon-pure politicals 
fail to regret them. 

Undoubtedly Eamon De Valera’s recent visit to 
the United States, where he was amiably greeted in 
many cities throughout his coast-to-coast tour, 
added much to his prestige at home and contributed 
in no small measure to the success of his partisans 
at the polls. The influence of Irish-Americans and 
Anglophobes has always been evident in Ireland’s 
turbulent history, and unfortunately it has seldom 
been exerted on the side of the Cosgrave brand of 
conservatism. 

At any rate, these and many other factors com- 
bined to make the recent general election a most 
unsatisfactory one for the Government. The returns 


seem to give President Cosgrave’s party forty-seven 
members of the new Dail as against forty-four 
Republicans, twenty-two Laborites, fifteen Inde- 
pendents, and various other small groups. This is 


obviously far from being a very impressive vote of 


confidence. That Mr. De Valera should be able to 
elect forty-four representatives pledged to an Irish 
Republic, that the Government’s strength should 
have been reduced from sixty to forty-seven, are not 
cheering facts for those who wish ta see Ireland 
peaceful and prosperous, to see her working out her 
problems with an undivided mind and a loyal com- 
radeship. Mr. De Valera is probably an honest man, 
but he has the unhappy quality of being an inflexible 
doctrinaire at all times and seasons. Such a man is 
a distinctly uncomfortable and dubious asset when 
conditions and not theories confront us. If Mr. 
De Valera were a member of a ship’s crew, he would, 
one feels, not merely “organize” his shipmates 
against the tyrannic principles of marine authority, 


but if the ship were sinking and all hands in mortal 


danger, he would still persist in haranguing the 
doubters and in refusing to bend his knee or put 
his hand to the pumps. 

Heretofore the numerical strength of his followers 
has not been sufficiently great to obstruct the pro- 
gram of the Government. Now that he is able to 
match the Cosgrave strength he may be expected 
either to force his views upon the Dail and the Free 
State or check legislation not exactly to his liking. 
The treaty which settled the famous border con- 
troversy between the north and south may be 
expected to come in for some rough handling. An 
alliance between Republicans, Labor, and the Farm- 
ers would bode no good for the Free State’s relation- 
ship with Great Britain. Domestic matters with 
De Valera in the driver’s seat are certain to be 
colored by an ultraliberalism not always beneficial 
in a government that is just learning to walk. 
Ireland is entering an era of government by bloc — 
little groups of willful men — with which Americans 
are so well acquainted in the United States Senate. 
In view of the De Valera truculence and his tend- 
ency to obstruct if he cannot gain his full point, 
the Irish ship of state seems headed for troubled 
waters. 

To pragmatic, practical Americans and to Anglo- 
Saxons generally it is more important to get the 
job done — even at the cost of a little compromising 
— than to insist on throwing an inflexible monkey 
wrench of “principles” into the machine which 
must be used for the job. Only the sound, humorous 
sanity of the Irish people can save a situation now 
jeopardized by clashing doctrinaires and selfish 
politicians. We hope and believe that it will do so 
and that the most distressful “counthry’s” present 
troubles will prove to be merely the growing pains 
inevitable in a government born of rebellion and 


civil war. 
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Italy’s “Manifest Destiny” in the Balkans 


By John Carter 


current in Europe and America regarding 
Italy’s “imperialism” in Albania. Ever 
since the two countries signed the Treaty of Tirana 
on November 27, 1926, the Jugoslavs, with sym- 
pathetic support from France, have complained 
loudly of the “protectorate” conferred on Italy 


\ GREAT deal of insincere nonsense has been 


and eastern England; Korea controls Japanese com- 
merce on the Yellow and Japanese seas; Panama 
controls the east-west coastwise traffic of the 
United States. In exactly the same way, Albania 
dominates the Italian naval and commercial com- 
munications between the east and west coasts of 
Italy. Moreover, the Albanian port of Valona can 


by the treaty and have 
announced the threat 
of a new war in the 
Balkans; liberals in Eng- 
land and America have 
not failed to see another 
opportunity for taking 
a crack at Mussolini. 
The plain fact of the 
matter is, however, that 








That the League Council adjourned a week ago with- 
out giving serious consideration to the recent diplo- 
matic break between Jugoslavia and Albania was 
largely due to Mussolini’s firm assertion that he would 
not have the Treaty of Tirana called up for review. Mr. 
Carter of the New York Times analyzes here Italy’s 
postwar policy with regard to Albania, as well as Musso- 
lini’s recent diplomacy throughout the Balkans. In the 
present case, his conclusions are practical ones, favor- 

able rather to Italy than to Jugoslavia 


be made into a naval 
fortress capable of seal- 
ing the Strait of 
Otranto, there only sixty 
miles wide, to all save 
submarines. Albania, di- 
vided between Jugo- 
slavia and Greece, or 
in the hands of a single 
transadriatic power — 
such as Jugoslavia or 





in securing a paramount 





influence over the coun- 


prewar Austria-Hun- 





try across the Strait of 

Otranto, Italy is but obeying the iron laws of her 
national necessities, that Mussolini’s personality 
and methods have no more to do with it than have 
those of his predecessors at the Italian Foreign 
Office, and that if there is danger of another war in 
the Balkans the first aggressive move must be made 
by that eminently pacific aggregation of hardy 
fighting men, the inhabitants of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

Anyone who examines a map will see that 
Albania is as necessary to Italy as is Korea to 
Japan, Belgium to Great Britain, or Panama to 
the United States. This is not a matter of ethics, 
policies, or ambitions —it is a matter of fact. 
“Antwerp is a pistol leveled at the heart of Eng- 
land,” and the English Government has been 
fighting since the days of Elizabeth to keep the 
“low countries” from falling into the hands of a 
rival, whether Spain, France, or Germany. It is 
supposed to have been General Grant who, on his 
tour around the world, first urged upon Japanese 
statesmen the strategic necessity for Japanese con- 
trol of Korea. At any rate, the result of Korea’s 
threat to Japanese naval and commercial — the 
two are really identical — communications was the 
Russo-Japanese War. A Japanese protectorate over 
Korea followed, and five years later, annexation. 
The rédle of Panama in American strategy, diplo- 
macy, and commerce is equally compulsive. We 
have guaranteed Panama’s territorial and political 
integrity, and seem in a fair way —and for the 
same reason — to repeat the process in Nicaragua. 
Belgium dominates the coastwise traffic of southern 


gary — is such a threat 
to Italian security that on November g, 1921, the 
Governments of Great Britain, France, and Japan 
announced that, in the event of a threat to Al- 
bania’s territorial security, “they will instruct their 
representatives on the Council of the League of 
Nations to recommend that the restoration of the 
territorial integrity of Albania should be intrusted 
to Italy” and recognized that “any modification 
of the frontiers of Albania constitutes a danger for 
the strategic safety of Italy.” 

Here, then, is a little country, only a little larger 
than Belgium, with less than a million inhabitants, 
principally warlike, socially incoherent groups of 
mountaineers, with few roads, few mineral resources, 
and a Government which, but for Italy, is about as 
stable as a Haitian administration without Amer- 
ican Marines. Owing to the inexorable facts of 
geography and political strategy, it is necessary for 
Italy to control this country in the interests of her 
own safety. That has been conceded by every great 
power in Europe and every dispassionate student 
of politics in the world. The sole question which 
confronts the world and Italy is the method to be 
employed in assuring her strategic safety in Albania. 


TALY has, as a matter of fact, experimented with 
the three available methods, as illustrated by 
Korea, Belgium, and Panama, and seems inclined 
to favor the third as involving least effort and 
giving least cause for hostile action. After the 
Balkan War which freed Albania from Ottoman 
rule in 1913, she joined with Austria-Hungary in 
guaranteeing Albanian independence. This was to 
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keep Albania from falling into Serbian hands, and is 
comparable to the Franco-Prussian-British guar- 
antee of Belgium. With the outbreak of the war and 
the absconsion of William of Wied, the mpret 
given to Albania by Europe, Italy seized the port 
of Valona and prepared to hold it against all 
comers, even before she joined the Entente. With 
the Japanese example in Korea before her, Italy, 
under the statesmanship of Baron Sidney Sonnino, 
aspired to a protectorate—if not an outright 
conquest — of the country. In 1918, an officer of 
the Italian general staff once pointed to Albania 
on a large scale map and tersely informed the writer 
that “Albania é la nostra.’ Albania was Italy’s 
for a brief two years, however, when the inhabitants 
of the country decided to put an end to the colonial 
methods of the Italian occupation. 


HE statesmen at the Consulta, under Giolitti 
as Premier and Count Carlo Sforza as Foreign 
Minister, faced a dilemma. Albania could be kept 
only by force of arms, which spelled —in all 
probability —a partition between Italy, Greece, 
and Serbia, a solution seriously urged by Great 
Britain and France, but opposed by Wilson. With 
a serious revolt threatening the Italian expedi- 
tionary force and Italy’s international prestige at 
its lowest ebb, Giolitti and Sforza embarked upon a 
policy which was extraordinarily astute and far- 
sighted, the so-called policy of “renunciation.” 
With the exception of a strong garrison on the island 
of Sasseno, a natural naval stronghold in the Bay of 
Valona, the Italian troops were withdrawn and the 
Italian Government extended de facto recognition 
to the Albanian Republican Government at Tirana 
in the fall of 1920. A High Commissioner, Count 
Castoldi, who had made his début in Italian 
diplomacy in the Macedonian troubles of 1903, and 
who knew the Balkans like a book, was stationed at 
Durazzo to shape the course of events favorably to 
Italy’s interest. He saw clearly that, in the long run, 
between Albania’s two greedy territorial neighbors 
—Jugoslavia and Greece—and the power of 
Italy across the Adriatic, there was only one choice. 
Italy would desire to maintain Albania intact; the 
other two would strive to whittle her down, at 
Scutari in the north and in the northern Epirus in 
the south. In time Albania would be driven into 
the arms of an Italy which knew how to wait. 
Such, indeed, was the course of events. The Al- 
banians had, for a time, the impression that they 
had whipped the Italians single-handed and could 
capture Sasseno any time they had the notion to 
go out there in rowboats. It was watchful waiting 
with a vengeance, of the sort familiar to Americans 
in Mexico. But one stormy evening, in his castle 
overlooking the squat little city of Durazzo, 
Castoldi outlined this view of the situation to the 
writer, and it has been borne out in every particular. 


The Jugoslavs were the first to make their try, 
launching an “unauthorized” attack on the north- 
east frontier with the aid of General Wrangel’s 
South Russian mercenaries. The result was the 
engagement of the great powers on November g, 
Ig21, cited above. Italy had preserved Albania 
from the Jugoslavs. Greece was next. The Italian 
members of the boundary commission sent out by 
the Conference of Ambassadors to survey the 
Greco-Albanian frontier were assassinated on Greek 
territory. There followed the Corfu incident of 1923, 
when Italy inflicted a signal humiliation on the 
Greek Government. Italy had preserved Albania 
from the Greeks. By the end of 1924, Italian policy 
had brought Albania definitely within the orbit of 
Rome, when the Fan Noli Government was over- 
thrown by a revolution engineered by the present 
President, Ahmed Zogu Bey, from Jugoslav terri- 
tory. The Italian policy of peaceful penetration 
was not to pass unchallenged any more than was 
American policy in Nicaragua to remain free from 
Mexican efforts to alter the status quo. But unlike 
the action of the United States toward Dr. Sacasa, 
the Italian policy was a prompt recognition of the 
new Government and its equally prompt capture. 

Matters proceeded apace. The National Bank of 
Albania was set up at Tirana under Italian control 
and with Italian officials. It received full control of 
Albanian currency and a loan of fifty million gold 
lire, secured by the customs receipts and the to- 
bacco, salt, and cigarette-paper monopolies. In 
1925, Italy secured the oil lands of Fieri and other 
exclusive mineral rights. By 1926, half of Albania’s 
exports went to Italy and two thirds of Albanian 
imports were of Italian origin. Ahmed Zogu found, 
in the words of a German observer, “that Italy is 
a larger country than Jugoslavia.” 


fitness ie how Italian diplomacy had 
been defeated by a revolution directed from 
Jugoslavia, Italy decided to make sure that 
the game of buying up anti-Italian revolutions 
would come to a halt, so the Treaty of Tirana was 
signed, with the object of creating a permanent 
relation between Ahmed Zogu and Rome. The 
former’s exclusive control of Albanian politics had 
previously been assured by the new constitution of 
1925. It has been stated, probably with a certain 
amount of truth, that the Albanian President re- 
ceived a handsome honorarium for his diplomatic 
compliance. However, there is nothing in the Treaty 
of Tirana which derogates from Albanian sov- 
ereignty or which does not reflect the urgent neces- 
sities underlying Italian statecraft. In it Mussolini 
reaps the harvest sown by Giolitti and Sforza which 
at the time the Fascisti so bitterly criticized. 
Instead of the rebellious “colony” of 1920, six 
years of patience had won for Italy an ally. As a 
result, Italy had secured not only protection for her 
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Adriatic interests, but a bridgehead from which her 
political and commercial advance could debouch 
into the Balkans. It was a signal victory, and a 
victory won by pacific and intelligent diplomacy. 
For the first time in twenty years, the Balkan 
status quo had been profoundly modified without 
the use of violence. 

The first Jugoslav reaction was, apparently, a 
temptation to repeat the Ahmed Zogu revolution. 
At any rate, the Roman press suddenly accused the 
Slavs of planning such a coup. Last March, the 
Italian Government sent a circular note to Great 
Britain, France, and Germany repeating these 
serious allegations of a Jugoslav plot to overthrow 
the Zogu Government and giving notice that Italy 
was prepared to maintain the Treaty of Tirana. 
Early in April a half-hearted attempt was made by 
the big powers to secure a pledge from Mussolini 
not to use the treaty as an excuse to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of Albania, but the Italian answer 
was not “satisfactory” on this point, and in May 
both Albania and Italy announced that the treaty 
— which had been filed with the secretariat of the 
League of Nations—was private to the two 
countries. This ended all Jugoslav hopes of bringing 
the treaty before the Council of the League. 

Italy went ahead with “peaceful penetration,” 
and in the latter part of May the Italian Govern- 
ment, through agreement with the Deutsche 


Lufthansa, secured control of all commercial avia- 
tion in Albania. At the same time, a policy of “en- 
circlement” against Jugoslavia was completed 
with the Italian recognition of Roumania’s claim to 
Bessarabia. An Italian accord with Hungary, 
coupled with the conciliatory Italian policy in 
Bulgaria, left the Belgrade Government isolated in 
the Balkans and throwing out desperate feelers to 
Angora and Berlin for a revival of the Berlin-to- 
Bagdad diplomacy of the halcyon Drang Nach 
Osten days. True, the balance was partly redressed 
— presumably with French complicity — through 
the recent overthrow of the Avarescu Ministry by 
the Bratiano party, but the Little Entente was 
wabbling and groggy for the first time since its 
formation on the morrow of the peace treaties, and 
neither Czechoslovakia nor Roumania was disposed 
to back Belgrade in a duel with Rome. 

Then came the crowning stroke of Roman policy. 
The Albanian police arrested an Albanian subject, 
an individual named Gjouiackovitch who was em- 
ployed in an obscure capacity by the Jugoslav 
Legation at Tirana. They claimed to have discovered 
highly incriminating documents on his person and 
in his domicile, but in these days of raids in London 
and Peking such a claim is only conventional. 
Belgrade reacted beautifully, at least from the 
Italian point of view. On June 4, the Jugoslav 
Government broke off (Continued on page 24) 


The La Follette Succession 
By Clarence E. Cason 


OT long before his death on June 18, 1925, 
N Senator Robert M. La Follette said to his 
son, the present Senator La Follette: “I 
am at peace with all the world, but there is a lot of 
work I still could do. I don’t know how the people 
will feel toward me, but I shall take to the grave my 
love for them which has sustained me through life.” 
With due respect for the circumstances attendant 
upon the utterance of these words, the cold fact 
remains that they perhaps embody one of the most 
skillful of the La Follette attitudes. The statement 
was one designed to exer- 


Wisconsin Senator had no real following except in his 
own State. They had been led by a few enthusiasts 
to mistake unfavorable notoriety for country-wide 
popularity. Leaders of the La Follette organization 
had understood, soon after the embarrassing results 
of the ill-calculated campaign, that the people of 
Wisconsin had been consistently voting year after 
year for “Bob,” and not for “Progressivism” as 
such; they realized that the people of the State had 
been, in the more recent years, voting for “Fighting 
Bob,” because the voters from their hearts believed 

that Senator La Follette 








cise great emotional force 
among the Wisconsin 
people. 

Proponents of the La 
Follette Presidential 
campaign had learned a 
good deal from their ex- 
perience of 1924, which 
demonstrated that the 


When ** Fighting Bob’’ La Follette died on June 
18, 1925, bis Senatorial toga fell upon his son's ish “interests” which 
shoulders, and the country waited with curiosity to 
discover whether La Follette Progressivism had been some vague way. 
a widespread conviction or ap a man. Out in 

Wisconsin, the La Follette succession has been a 
more practical consideration, and Mr. Cason re- 
views the present prospects of this interesting family 


was heroically, and alone, 
contending against ghoul- 


were inimical to them in 


The Wisconsin inheri- 
tors of the La Follette 
vote power, upon the 
death of the Senator, 
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decided that Belle Case La Follette could most 
easily assume the rdle of her late husband. For vari- 
ous reasons, however, the decision was amended so 
as to designate the thirty-year-old Robert M. La 
Follette, Jr., as the temporary symbol. 


TS immediate problem was to fill the vacant 
Senatorship. Young La Follette, accordingly, 
placarded the State with pictures of his late father 
— the cards bearing the last words of the Senator — 
and made convincing speeches to the effect that he 
was the one appointed to carry on the “lot of work 
I still could do.” At the special election on Septem- 
ber 18, 1925, exactly three months after the Sena- 
tor’s death, La Follette received about 175,000 
votes. Of the three other candidates in the field, the 
nearest competitor received only about 80,000. It 
was like old times. Yet, considering the vast demon- 
stration connected with the La Follette funeral, and 
the emotionalism which filled the brief campaign, it 
would have been actually indecent for Wisconsin to 
fail to elect the son of Senator La Follette. 

After the first flush of victory, the family group 
and their closest adherents carefully set about 
sketching the more important matters of the La 
Foliette succession. There were numerous confer- 
ences at the La Follette farm near Madison, and 
elsewhere. Robert La Follette and Phil La Follette, 
heirs apparent, were too young, as it appeared to 
the wiser tacticians, to assume command at once. 
Gov. John J. Blaine was not to be considered as the 
central figure; he was not really a member of the 
inner fold; he and the late Senator had been far from 
harmonious, and it was known that the governor 
had at least in part substituted brands of “ Progres- 
sivism,” that is, that he was fast developing into a 
“Blaine Progressive” rather than a “La Follette 
Progressive.” It was, nevertheless, decided that 
Blaine was the logical man to accomplish the defeat 
of Senator Irvine L. Lenroot, the “stalwart” or 
regular Republican. 

Herman L. Ekern was unanimously chosen as vice 
regent, the immediate successor to the La Follette 
glory. Mr. Ekern was to be made governor of Wis- 
consin, which position, from the point of view of the 
machine, is of greatest importance. At the proper 
time, according to the planned schedule, Mr. Ekern 
was to be pitted against Mr. Blaine for United States 
Senator; and Phil La Follette, then older and pre- 
sumably more experienced, was to be made gov- 
ernor. There would be La Follette and Ekern as 
Senators and La Follette as governor, than which 
nothing could be more salubrious. Mr. Ekern was 
considered wholly trustworthy. The La Follette 
hopes were placed mainly upon him. 

But disaster came at the Republican party pri- 
mary in Wisconsin on September 7, 1926. Mr. Ekern 
was defeated for the governorship by a majority well 
over 40,000! Fred R. Zimmerman, violently opposed 


by the La Follette family group, was the victor. The 
fact that Governor Blaine defeated Senator Lenroot 
— though his majority was only 25,000 — alto- 
gether failed to compensate for the calamity to La 
Follette Progressivism. In Wisconsin, nomination at 
the Republican primary is equivalent to election, 
and accordingly Blaine and Zimmerman became the 
voters’ final choice. 

The La Follette interests, quite desperate, at first 
thought of running an independent. candidate to 
oppose Mr. Zimmerman; but at a meeting of the 
Republican State Central Committee this plan was 
definitely abandoned. 

Carrying out the vein of sentimentality, which 
had been proved of tremendous power, every can- 
didate except one for major offices in the primary 
election had claimed to have a sort of post-mortem 
approval of the late Senator La Follette. Mr. Len- 
root, of course, was the exception. He had always 
opposed La Follette in the Senate; he had voted for 
the Esch-Cummins bill, and had been a strong advo- 
cate of the World Court. Mr. Lenroot, incidentally, 
throughout his campaign had insisted that Governor 
Blaine meet him in debate over the World Court. 
But Mr. Blaine had preferred to bank his chances on 
La Follettism and beer, the latter of which, at any 
rate, is peculiarly acceptable to the Germanic popu- 
lation of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Zimmerman, despite negations of the La 
Follette family, successfully maintained that he was 
a “La Follette Progressive.”” Many of his campaign 
cards had borne a legend representing the elder Sen- 
ator La Follette as having declared, “I have known 
Fred Zimmerman for twenty years, and he has 
always been right.” Somewhat ironically, perhaps, 
the reputed record of Mr. Zimmerman is apparently 
still unbroken. 


UCH an outcome in a State election would not 
have been possible before Senator La Follette’s 
death. After he was elected governor in 1go1, and 
through his nineteen years as United States Senator, 
his control of Wisconsin politics was absolute. His 
word for nearly thirty years meant a State majority 
of more than 100,000. The procedure was not com- 
plicated. At the appropriate time before an election 
in the State, Senator La Follette would publish the 
names of the candidates whom he desired to have in 
office. The first official announcement of the choices 
would usually appear in La Follette’s Magazine, 
established in 1909 during his first term as Senator, 
and issued from Madison. 

Recommendations were short and simple. Above 
the names of the approved candidates would appear 
some statement such as this: “The following candi- 
dates would, in my opinion, best serve the cause of 
the people.” Followers of the insurgent leader would 
read the names eagerly, and vote accordingly with- 
out question. Indeed, evidence does not show that 
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any other American political dictator, depending 
upon a personally managed machine built upon the 
spoils system, has ruled his people so directly and so 
long in the face of constant opposition. 

Senator La Follette no doubt stands as the most 
significant among American radical leaders. He had, 
during the course of his long life, many notable 
supporters. Among the contributors to the early 
issues of his magazine were Brand Whitlock, Lincoln 
Steffens, Jane Addams, William Allen White, John 
R. Commons, Richard T. Ely, William Hard, 
Ernest Poole, Senator Cummins, Senator Borah, 
William Ellery Leonard, Zona Gale, Herbert Quick, 
who was associate editor, and Gifford Pinchot. For 
obvious reasons, Samuel Gompers, Elbert Hubbard, 
Upton Sinclair, Eugene V. Debs, and the Hearst 
newspapers have from time to time expressed their 
approval of La Follette. 


ARLY in his career as a Senator, La Follette’s 
name became attached to that of William Jen- 
nings Bryan. Upon receipt of the first issue of La 
Follette’s, the Commoner wrote from Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, “Strengthen your arm! . . . I shall be glad 
to codperate with you as far as I can.” Among the 
prominent advertisements in the first issues are 
those of “Mr. Bryan’s plans,” which were, as stated, 
that Mr. Bryan would “conduct a vigorous Cam- 
paign of Education through The Commoner, and 
assist in the organization of ‘An education club in 
every precinct.’ These clubs will promote the 
education among voters on all political questions 
affecting the American people.” Mr. Bryan, in the 
advertisements, also offers, in large type, “Free 
Books For Everyone”! 

Though La Follette generally assumed credit for 
the idea and most of the work, Bryan and La Fol- 
lette combined their powers toward establishment of 
the direct primary in all States. La Follette is often 
referred to in his magazine as “the father of the 
direct primary.” The first cover-page cartoon pub- 
lished by the magazine represents the obstructionist 
as finding himself unable to hold the clapper of a 
bell which is ringing forth the “popular demand for 
direct primaries.” 

In the issue of February 20, 1909, Senator La 
Follette calls THz INDEPENDENT to task for stating 
that the Wisconsin Legislature had repudiated the 
direct primary. The situation in Wisconsin, La 
Follette’s says, “has been misrepresented by the 
reactionary press everywhere as was to be expected. 
But well-informed journals should not be deceived 
by such a press. Some ordinarily fair and reliable 
magazines, however, have allowed themselves to be 
deceived. THE INDEPENDENT, for example, says edi- 
torially: ‘In Wisconsin the legislature repudiates the 
direct nomination, and Senator La Follette, father of 
the plan, leads the repudiation.’ THE INDEPENDENT 
ought to know better than this. The Legislature of 


Wisconsin has not repudiated the primary in any 
sense.” Thus spoke the word of authority. 

Senator La Follette then makes an effort to show 
that the refusal of the State Legislature to elect 
Senator Stephenson, over which act the discussion 
seems to have arisen, was a result of alleged viola- 
tions of a “corrupt-practices act” and that the issues 
were not drawn over “primary elections, or direct 
nominations.” 

During the heated war days, when Senator La 
Follette’s notoriety was greatest, he and William 
Jennings Bryan again are found to have points of 
common interest. Just how closely Senator La Fol- 
lette and Secretary Bryan must have been in sym- 
pathy with each other has been made clearer by the 
recent publication of Secretary Houston’s memoirs 
of the Cabinet meetings during war time. When he 
was being universally regarded as a traitor, Senator 
La Follette published in his magazine an article by 
Mr. Bryan on freedom of discussion. The article 
contends that a Senator has a right to express his 
opinion, even when that opinion is opposed to the 
President’s views. 

Mr. Bryan, however, ends his discussion as fol- 
lows: “ Patriotism requires some to give their lives; it 
requires others to give their money; it may require 
some to hold their peace rather than risk creating 
dissention or discord by public expression of opinion 
when such expression is unnecessary.” It was on this 
particular point, evidently, that Secretary Bryan 
and Senator La Follette held different views. Mr. 
Bryan resigned from the Cabinet. 

His attitude during the war lost Senator La Fol- 
lette many friends in Wisconsin. He was asked to 
give up his membership in a Madison town club. 
Since the La Follette farm. adjoins one of the 
Madison country clubs, the fence between the two 
pieces of property came to be known as “the 
Hindenburg line.” 


i around robin a number of professors at Wiscon- 
sin State University denounced the war attitude 
of Senator La Follette. It is said that the Sen- 
ator, just after the war, in some way forced the 
professors to recant, and caused the offending papers 
to be burned rather dramatically. He never forgave 
the university. Recently the board of regents, 
politically appointed, refused to accept a gift for 
medical research tendered by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, which is interesting in the light of the elder 
Senator La Follette’s previous pleasure over the 
possibility of funds from the Carnegie Foundation. 
There was a considerable furor. A number of distin- 
guished professors resigned. President Glenn Frank, 
faced by the difficult controversy upon arriving at 
the university, diplomatically made speeches satis- 
factory to both sides; and later Phil La Follette, 
district attorney of Dane County, was given a faculty 
position in the law school. (Continued on page 24) 
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A PRESIDENT IN THE ENEMY’S CAMP 


Perhaps for Reasons of Political Expediency; Perhaps to Give a Distant Section of the Country 
a Chance to See Its President, Perhaps Only for a Complete Change of Scene, 
Mr. Coolidge Is Vacationing in the Agrarian West 


OLLOWING the advance guard of the Executive 

staff, the President and Mrs. Coolidge, with the two 

White House collies, a brace of canaries, and a tame 
raccoon, boarded their special train for South Dakota on 
June 13. Since the middle of the winter, rumors had been 
bruited about the capital that the President would spend 
the summer in this section of the country or that; dozens 
of offers came to Washington from citizens eager to turn 
their residences into summer White Houses; but nothing 
was decided officially until May. The Coolidge’s had spent 
one season on the North Shore of Massachusetts at 
Swampscott, another at Paul Smiths in the Adirondacks 
of New York State. It seemed probable that either the 
South or the West would play host to them this year. It 
was no surprise, therefore, when Custer State Park, South 
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Dakota, was finally determined upon. This section of the 
country is in the center of the Wheat Belt, a hotbed of 
agrarian unrest at the present time. That its attitude 
toward the Administration is none too friendly has been 
amply manifested of late, and this move on the part of 
Mr. Coolidge may well be taken as significant. 

Aside from the political aspects of the Presidential 
exodus from Washington, the sojourn in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota promises much in the way of recreation and 
interest. Here in the State Game Lodge, 3,000 feet above 
sea level, the President will be in the midst of scenery of 
surpassing beauty and variety. The historic tradition 
of the district is well known. 

And of course the fishing is good — and the hunting, if 
the Executive chooses to forsake the rod for the gun. 
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ENERAL NEW, AND A SECRET SERVICE MAN, ENTRAIN FOR THE BLACK HILLS 
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THE DINING ROOM AT STATE LODGE WOULD SEEM COMMODIOUS 

ENOUGH TO ACCOMMODATE NOT ONLY THE IMMEDIATE EXECU- 

TIVE FAMILY, BUT ALSO WHATEVER GUESTS MAY VENTURE INTO 
THE DAKOTA HILLS TO CALL UPON THE PRESIDENT 


THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW GIVES A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE 

SITUATION OF THE SUMMER WHITE HOUSE AND ADJACENT BUILD- 

INGS. THE HILLS, WHICH ARE MORE NEARLY MOUNTAINS, DESCEND 
ALMOST TO THE VERY DOORS ON ALL SIDES 


AN EXCELLENT VIEW OF THE GAME LODGE IN CUSTER STATE PARK, 
SOUTH DAKOTA, WHERE THE COOLIDGES WILL HAVE THEIR HEAD- 
QUARTERS FOR THE VACATION SEASON 
Keystone 
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THE TWO PICTURES ABOVE ILLUSTRATE THE PECULIAR CHARACTERISTICS OF THE APPROACHES TO THE GAME LODGE IN THE BLACK HILLS RESERVATION. THEY 
WERE BOTH TAKEN ALONG FAMOUS NEEDLES HIGHWAY WHICH WINDS ABOUT AMONG THE MOUNTAINS AND WHICH FORMS A PART OF THE ROUTE FROM 
STATE LODGE TO THE OUTSIDE WORLD 
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HAIRPIN CURVE IS ALSO A PART OF NEEDLES HIGHWAY. THE WHITE HOUSE CAR WILL DOUBTLESS NEGOTIATE THIS SEVERAL TIMES BEFORE: THE SUMMER IS‘OVER 
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ALMOST IN THE DOORYARD OF 
THE EXECUTIVE DWELLING RIP- 
PLES THIS POOL {OF SQUAW 
CREEK. IT IS SAID THAT THE 
STREAM HAS BEEN ESPECIALLY 
STOCKED WITH A PARTICULARLY 
SPORTING BRAND OF TROUT 
WORTHY OF A_ PRESIDENT’S 
ANGLING 








WHILE THE PRESIDENT RUSTI- 
CATES LUXURIOUSLY AT STATE 
LODGE, HIS EXECUTIVE STAFF 
WILL MAKE THEIR HEADQUAR- 
TERS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
BUILDING AT RAPID CITY 
THIRTY-TWO MILES AWAY 





SOME OF THE NEWSPAPER MEN 
WHOSE DUTY IT IS TO KEEP 
TABS ON THE PRESIDENT MAKE 
THIS HOTEL AT SYLVIAN LAKE, 
FOURTEEN MILES FROM THE 
LODGE, THEIR SUMMER HEAD- 
QUARTERS. FROM HERE THE 
WIRES WILL BE KEPT SINGING 
UNTIL EARLY SEPTEMBER 
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Business Doubles for Diplomacy 
By Frederick Simpich 


commercial men the 





IPLOMATS of 
forty nations 
met at Stock- 


holm, June 27. But they 
came not in gold braid 
and sashes, nor with top 
hats, sticks, and spats; 
these diplomats know 
little of tea, monocles, 





Big business turned diplomat is seeking this 
week to see straight on some of the big world 
problems which in years past would have been 
buried in the field of politics. The International 
Chamber of Commerce, now six years old, is 
holding its biennial meeting at Stockholm. Mr. 
Simpich describes the activities of these com- 
mercial diplomats and the difficult questions they 

are seeking to answer 


world over on this fact 
that trade profits both 
the buyer and the seller 
and that our health, as 
traders, suffers if our 
neighbor is sick.” 

To cultivate friendly 
relations, and thus pro- 
mote trade, that’s the 








and foreign-service pat- 
ter. They speak not for 
nobles, congress, or clergy, but for trade, finance, 
for those who toil with their hands and go down to 
the sea in ships. They are the delegates — a thou- 
sand of the world’s best business brains — to the 
fourth biennial Congress of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. There is Wallenberg, literally the 
Big Swede, once Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
powerful in Swedish banks and business. There’s Sir 
Alan Anderson, deputy governor of the Bank of 
England — owner of ships and director of railways. 
And Pirelli, master mind of Italian commercial life; 
Despret, who heads the Bank of Brussels; Duchemin, 
the du Pont of France; Mendelssohn, the big Berlin 
banker — and Owen D. Young with 199 others from 
the United States. 

What’s it all about? In brief, these business men 
— recruited from Saigon to Chicago — are seeking 
to cultivate friendly relations among the nations 
they represent, and to. promote international trade. 
In other words, they are out to do for themselves 
what, in theory, professional diplomats are trained 
to do. 

It is nearly ten years since war left world trade 
paralyzed, millions idle, and nations bankrupt. 
Economic restoration has been slow. Various trade 
barriers impede the free movement of goods across 
frontiers. These barriers spring from racial feuds, 
fears, and suspicions; from laws often ill-advised, 
and even from the futility of a decorative but dumb 
diplomatic system. 

“Europe is sick of malaise économique,” says Sir 
Alan Anderson. “Not because her climate or her 
people or her material assets have failed, but because 
she is haunted by ghosts of the dead hatreds of the 
war. A false idea has poisoned her mind and, through 
her mind, poisoned her body. In war, the man across 
the frontier is an enemy to be killed; but in peace, 
the man with whom one buys and sells is a partner 
much more than a rival, and the prosperity of one 
partner helps another even if they live on opposite 
sides of a frontier. Our task is to exorcise this bane- 
ful ghost of hatred, and to focus the opinion of 


chief raison détre of 
diplomacy. Yet today business men, especially in 
Europe, see diplomacy at a low ebb. Its old-time 
“favored-nation” agreements, its reciprocal tariffs, 
its commercial treaties and consular conventions 
seem now inadequate. Somehow, the old prewar 
diplomatic machine fails to break down the trade 
barriers of postwar reconstruction times. It fails to 
“cultivate friendly relations” — the only cure for 
the trade barriers which, between many lands, 
spring more from fear than from necessity. 

In its recent report on trade barriers to the League 
of Nations, the International Chamber says in sub- 
stance that so long as national units believe that they 
can buy abroad without selling there, that by ruining 
a foreign-trade rival they enrich themselves, that 
they can in any way impede the free flow of com- 
merce, internationally, without injuring their own 
trade — just so long will world trade suffer. 


Sarre the broader questions of trade barriers, 
this congress of world merchants will discuss 
bills of exchange, credits, air and highway transport, 
double taxation, ocean-shipping documents, interna- 
tional telephone rules, arbitration of trade disputes, 
and other important subjects. The American group 
has two big axes to grind. First, it will oppose any 
European drive against our tariff; second, it will seek 
to free certain raw materials from governmental 
monopolistic control. As to cutting our tariff, the 
American Committee of the Chamber says, “Our 
high standards of living and wage scales require 
tariff protection to preserve them so long as such 
great disparity exists between them and other 
standards of living and wage scales.” As to political 
control of exported raw materials, the American 
contention is that this is economically unsound, and 
our delegation will seek to have the Stockholm Con- 
gress indorse this view. It is well known that Europe 
objects to many of our high import duties. France 
even objects to our prohibition law, and various 
wine groups there have passed resolutions demand- 
ing the repeal of the Volstead Act! 
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But it is the tariff walls between various trading 
nations of Europe that now hurt them most. This is 
why one hears much now of a Pan-Europe. Politi- 
cally, this can never be. Economically, it can be if, 
as, and when trade barriers are overcome. With all 
her frontier restrictions on the movement of men and 
goods, Europe now is as the United States would be 
if — for example — New York had to pay a high 
duty on motor cars made in Detroit, or a man had to 
get a passport to go from Minneapolis to St. Paul. 
What worries European manufacturers is that huge 
America — with forty-eight free-trading States — 
can achieve mass production. By this mass produc- 
tion, and with our huge free home market, Europe 
knows we can cut costs to a point where it is hard for 
her to compete with us. She might also cut costs by 
mass production if she weren’t plagued by frontier 
trade barriers that block traffic every few hours. 
Germany, for example, can take care of her home 
market; but when she starts for South America, she 
meets American competition — with prices cut by 
reason of our mass production — production made 
possible in the first place by our larger home market. 

Now trading nations of Europe all see this. So they 
would banish trade barriers. If, by so doing, they can 
make of Europe more of a free-trading area, then 
they can begin to compete with the United States. 
But as long as each national unit fights to protect 
itself, tariffs as a whole can hardly be much lowered. 

So their next step is the “international entente,” 
or cartel. Probably forty or more of these are already 
set up, in iron and steel, potash, ceramics, tile, pot- 
tery, electric lamps, and other fields. These industries 
form groups, agree on quantities to be produced, 
prices to be fixed, and often world markets are even 
divided up. Once such an international cartel is well 
established, this group ceases to demand that Gov- 
ernments alter tariffs; tariff protection is no longer 
needed. So, as a starting point to dissolving trade 
barriers, the cartel is useful. In the face of cartel 
competition, all America asks is a square deal; if a 
tariff barrier is lowered somewhere, America asks 
only the same treatment as is accorded the forty-two 
other nations in the International Chamber. 


HESE are some of the problems which face the 

business diplomats at Stockholm. Here, indeed, 
is no place for the typical diplomat of the average 
European chancellery. Diplomats in general know 
nothing of business. One of their characteristic poses 
is to look askance at anyone “in trade.” Yet today 
probably eighty-five per cent of all hard problems 
brought to embassies and legations for solution are 
of an economic nature. 

Obviously, only Governments can negotiate with 
Governments. Hence, diplomats, as government 
agents, are necessary. But today more than ever a 
variety of thought must be brought to bear on the 
grave economic riddles which menace the world’s 


prosperity. Diplomats, politicians, poets, even 
bankers are helpless before such concrete problems 
as shipping, cables, double taxation of corporations 
doing business in two countries, patents, trade 
marks, and government control of raw materials — 
as in the case of British rubber, Brazilian coffee, 
Chilean nitrates, and Mexican sisal. These are 
problems which only business brains and experience 
can solve. To diplomats they usually are but a bore 
—and to them the best-intentioned foreign office 
could bring but little cumulative commercial expe- 
rience. It is to such questions, then, which hit hard 
not only American business but indirectly at every 
American’s pocketbook, that this International 
Chamber brings the best trade thinking of the 
world. It tries to reconcile the diverse views of 
English, French, German, American, and other 
business men, and to present its decisions to the 
Governments concerned, or to the trade groups 
affected. It seeks economic truth and justice, not 
political expediency. It seeks to avoid mistaking any 
country’s trade wishes for economic fact. 


” the six years of its life, the ‘decisions of the In- 
ternational Chamber have wielded far-reaching 
influence. When this body met at Rome in 1923, it 
found that the reparations problem was the key log 
in the European economic jam. “Let us get this 
problem out of politics and put it on a business 
basis,” said the delegates. This bold proposal, when 
made known to all Europe, had a profound effect. 
Despite the doubts of diplomats, the voice of world 
business was listened to with respect in Italy, Ger- 
many, England, and even in France. In thus molding 
a favorable public opinion, it encouraged the Gov- 
ernments concerned to call together the economic 
experts and turn over to them what had previously 
been a political problem. Thus, while the Inter- 
national Chamber did not make the Dawes Plan, it 
cleared the way so that it might be worked out by 
business men. Among the experts called were many 
Americans identified with the National Chamber of 
Commerce in America. 

Thus, on June 27, Stockholm became the clearing 
house for the business brains of the world. Through 
this International Chamber, all nations see their 
economic problems whole. Here is the world’s only 
effective medium for mobilizing its whole business 
opinion. Already, the practical working system for 
arbitrating international trade disputes, as set up by 
this world trade court, is proved more effective than 
the average treaty of commerce drafted by pro- 
fessional diplomats in the emasculated terminology 
of an obsolete commercial era. 

Waving aside the diplomats — with their endless 
group chatter of precedence, protocol, and official 
immunities — world business at Stockholm sets 
itself to the real diplomatic duty of “cultivating 
friendly relations” and “promoting commerce.” 
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The Shadow Stage 


S a reporter of the exotic, the motion 
A picture is beyond all doubt the 
nonpareil. Since cameras started 
grinding their way through jungles and 
over arctic ice, the older methods of bring- 
ing the exhibits of primitive life back 
through the gates of civilization have been 
revealed as makeshift and clumsy. Not 
that zoos are more cruel than they ever 
were or natural history museums more 
stuffy or literary messengers more inade- 
quate. While they were the best we had, 
we winked at their shortcomings. We still 
do, for that matter, despite the fact that a 
set of lenses and a cellulose emulsion have 
combined with light to outmode them 
completely. One tiger caught unawares by 
a telephoto lens makes the taxidermist 
and his glass cases seem rather silly. The 
tattooing ordeal in “Moana of the South 
Seas” will be etched on the minds of a 
nation after the works of Mr. Frederick 
O’Brien and his kind have faded into 
mildewed oblivion. 

Of all the pictures that might serve as a 
mounting block to these introductory re- 
marks, “Chang,” the most recent, is 
probably the best. In conception, in the 
taking and the assembling, it has been 
made into a splendid combination of 
scenic novelty, jungle reporting, and 
dramaticentertainment. Ernest B. Schoed- 
sack and Merian C. Cooper, whose 
picture this is, are the authors of the 
justly famous “Grass,” the film record of 
Persian nomads. To the already consider- 
able accumulation of praise for “Grass” 
must now be added a fresh credit, back- 
handed, to be sure, but none the less ap- 
propriate, to wit: Messrs. Schoedsack and 
Cooper have realized a fat profit from the 
mistakes of their first-born. They have 
found for “Chang” a dramatic unit of 
measure, — the family, — whereas in their 
former picture they presented an un- 
scanned epic of mass movement. That, as 
was pointed out to them gratis by the 
regimented critics, was a vital error. 


T is assumed that they have taken the 
lesson to heart, for in “Chang” they 
group life in the Siamese jungle around 
one family engaged in the hazardous and 
harried business of carving a freehold out 
of the rank forest. This brave little group 
is carved at in turn by the best talent of 
the unfriendly tropics, beginning with the 
comparatively small leopards and working 
up through the tigers to Chang, the wild 
elephant. To the movie critics of Siam the 
circumstances of this isolated family will 
doubtless fail to square with the local 


Jungle Book, New Style 


By Perceval Reniers 


methods of homesteading and betray it- 
self as prearranged, but at this safe dis- 
tance there can be nothing but the highest 
esteem for the way in which the authors 
have used their material. Here are the 
centuries-old devices employed by the 
brown men in fighting their natural ene- 
mies, all arranged in a nicely dramatized 
progression that works logically toward 
the thundering climax of a berserk herd of 
behemoths mauling a whole village to 
splinters in its rush. In the jungle or out of 
it, more magnificent spectacles than this 
pass only rarely before the camera’s eye. 

It is not enough that we regard the 
“Changs” and the “Nanooks” as lucky 
ten-strikes of enthusiastic amateurs, as 
by-products of adventure and wanderlust 
or as records that might be gathered to- 
gether by anyone with a good camera, a 
foolproof digestion, and an inexhaustible 
supply of citronella. As a means of throw- 
ing light into the penetralia of primitive 
life, they are unsurpassed; but they are 
something more than that, and the highly 
professional gentlemen of the studios can- 
not dismiss them as supertravel pictures. 
They are truly significant for the curators 
of natural history museums, but I am in- 
clined to believe that they are even more 
significant for the gentlemen of the 
studios. 


ee anyone who has seen the best of 
these pictures it must be apparent 
that the Flahertys and the Schoedsacks 
and the Coopers are several jumps ahead 
of the studios in the fundamentals of 
cinema dramatization. While the stay-at- 
homes are twisting the familiar material 
of our daily life out of all recognizable 
shape to furnish the Talmadges, the Mary 
Carrs, the Gloria Swansons, and hundreds 
of other favorites with what we indul- 
gently term “features,” the far travelers 
are making a fetish of the truth. It is of the 
essence of their contract that they report 
the existence of Eskimo and Zulu, Tartar 
and Persian nomad with due respect for 
everything that distinguishes them, from 
their table manners to their rites of burial. 
And despite that they stalk life as it is and 
not as it might fit into a plot, they are 
finding the skill to marshal their harvest of 
peculiarities and local color for absorbing 
dramatic effect. As a result, they are, un- 


‘less I am seriously mistaken, turning out 


as nearly Simon-pure naturalistic drama 
as the shadow stage affords. 

Tolstoy’s “Resurrection” has been put 
on the screen with an honest respect for 
the original, and that is worth writing 


indelibly into the record. When Edwin 
Carewe, a director of considerable experi- 
ence, announced his intention of produc~ 
ing “Resurrection,” “Anna Karenina,” 
and several other of the stouter modern 
classics, it seemed a commendable but 
probably an empty gesture. The woods 
are so full of producers and actors who air 
their vaulting ambitions in newspaper 
print, via their press agents, that one 
grows skeptical. But if Mr. Carewe pro- 
ceeds with his program in the same spirit 
with which he has inaugurated it, he may 
follow up with notice that he is to do “The 
Frogs,” “Electra,” and “ Back to Methu- 
selah,” and I, for one, will not turn a hair. 


H® had the advantage in “ Resurrec- 
tion” of knowing beforehand that 
he was dealing with material that had al- 
ready proved its drawing power on the 
stage, but so long ago that he did not need 
to fear any preconceptions on the part of 
this movie-trained generation. So he has 
taken his continuity from the novel rather 
than from the theatrical version. Several 
times he lapses from the text, but not 
disastrously. As might have been ex- 
pected, Tolstoy’s prison propaganda and 
sermonizing drop away, sheared off to 
leave full center stage for the warped, 
agonized affair of Prince Nekhludof and 
Katusha Maslova. 

That tale is solemn enough, certainly, 
but just as certainly its circumstances and 
pathos are of the stuff that makes for 
popular appeal. It may seem fairly inane 
to pat Mr. Carewe on the back for recog- 
nizing his;Aj,B C’s, but consider for a 
moment how many directors out of ten 
would have rung in the Russian ballet, 
the ever-helpful gypsies, and a few glitter- 
ing passages from the Czarist court to 
give a frolicsome touch to the proceedings. 
And while we are considering, how many 
directors out of a hundred would have 
parted Prince Dmitri and Katusha at the 
last and sent her out over the Siberian 
snows in the track laid out for her by the 
great Russian? For purposes of properly 
distributing the credit it must be recorded 
that Count Ilya Tolstoy was co-adaptor 
with Mr. Carewe. 

And it might also be set down that 
the cast, in particular, Miss Del Rio, does 
more than justice to the discernment of 
the director. Miss Del Rio gives us a dif- 
ferent Katusha, say, from Mary Garden’s 
in the opera, but it is truer to the spirit 
of the book, and altogether proves one 
of the more thoughtful and sincere charac- 
terizations of the season. 
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Readers and Writers 


ATHERINE MAYO’S “Mother 
K India” (Harcourt), is obviously an 
investigation of Indian conditions 
by an American addressed to Amer- 
icans. Walt Whitman once wrote “ Pas- 
sage to India,” but beyond that I am not 
aware that India and her problems loom 
very large in the mind of ninety-nine out 
of every hundred American citizens. To 
persons, like myself, of British birth the 
subject is not one about which it is pos- 
sible to be indifferent. One has inevitably 
a certain point of view, either in favor of 
British rule in India or against it. Very 
naturally I turned to Miss Mayo’s book 
with more than the average reader’s 
curiosity. 

Circumstances so willed it that I could 
always hear both sides of the Anglo- 
Indian question. I had friends who were 
in the British Indian Civil Service, a 
branch of the government service for 
which a particularly high grade of uni- 
versity men are selected by competitive 
examination. I had friends in other de- 
partments of the government service in 
India, and friends who were in army sta- 
tions there. These men were by no means 
just average unthinking Englishmen 
with a conventional belief that whatever 
the authorities did and said must be right 
and true. Yet, when they used to come 
home on leave I vainly questioned them 
for any evidence that the Indians were 
not mere “natives,” that they were the 
possessors of a religion, a literature, and a 
philosophy, beside which our Occidental, 
Christian civilization was an upstart. 


T the same time I was in contact with 
writers to whom India represented 
the finest flowering of the human mind, 
the achievement of a culture untrou- 
bled by the curse of commercialism 
and democracy. Their view was that 
the British had no right to be in India, 
and that it was the duty of all educated, 
thinking people to protest in every 
possible way against the continuance 
of a system whereby, amid a vast con- 
sumption of whiskeys and sodas, a noble 
race was being degraded and oppressed 
in the name of imperial progress. Quo- 
tations from the Upanishads and the 
Baghavad Gita were cited with literary 
and theological intent. The Western 
world had not a leg to stand on. When 
Tagore appeared on the horizon, he was 
simply another proof of the superiority 
of the Indian. Since then Gandhi has con- 
vinced the same public that the crude 
European is eternally at a disadvantage 
in his encounters with an older and su- 
perior civilization. 


By Ernest Boyd 


It is true that every now and then some 
voice was heard protesting against that 
attitude, not from the standpoint of the 
British bureaucracy, but from a detached 
and liberal point of view. William Archer, 
for example, some years ago wrote an 
account of India which was practically 
like the after-dinner, whiskey and soda 
diatribes of the Indian civil servants, 
except for the fact that Archer was not 
an official, nor an imperialist, and might 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
FicTIon 


Twilight Sleep. By Edith Wharton 
(Appleton). 

Bread and Fire. By Charles R. 
Walker (Houghton Mifflin). 

Mr. Fortune’s Maggot. By Sylvia 
Townsend Warner (Viking Press), 


GENERAL 


The Last Salon: Anatole France and 
His Muse. By Jeanne Maurice 
Pouquet (Harcourt, Brace). 

Revolt in the Desert. By T. E. Law- 
rence (Doran). 

Disraeli. By D. L. Murray (Little, 
Brown). 

Grotesques. By Mary Cass Canfield 
(Harper). 











have been expected to take the pro- 
Indian, radical position, in view of his 
sympathies and intellectual associations. 
When the publishers of “Mother India” 
claim that Miss Mayo’s book is “totally 
unlike any other book on India that has 
been presented to the Anglo-Saxon 
world,” they are excessive. William 
Archer certainly preceded her. But, what 
makes hers a volume of peculiar interest 
is the fact that she is not patriotically 
concerned with the problem one way or 
another, and is, to that extent, an im- 
partial witness. 


ONE the less her book will make 
pleasant reading for the British 
raj. All his sweeping statements are 
here mustered with statistical backing and 
without prejudice. Her chief counts 
against the Indians are their appalling 
ignorance of and hostility to hygiene, 
their barbarous social laws, such as suttee, 
the untouchables, and the treatment of 
widows, the unspeakable horror of the 
child marriage system and the general 
sexual education, and the economic waste 
which the religious dogmas inculcate. 
As I read her description of the sewage 


and filth in the sacred Ganges, her cold- 
blooded account of the piety with which 
the faithful literally wallow in dirt and 
germs, I shuddered. Then there came 
back to my memory Zola’s description of 
the dirtiness of the pool at Lourdes into 
which the pious pilgrims sprang without 
a qualm. It is doubtless true that the 
caste system, the social and religious 
customs, and the ignorance of the mass of 
the inhabitants of India produce definite 
evils which are obvious and remediable 
to the outside observer. The rule against 
taking the life of an animal, she tells us, 
costs the country $588,000,000 a year for 
70,000,000 useless cattle. Plague and 
fever and famine are the consequences, 
not of neglect but of piety, as defined by 
the religion of the country. The attitude 
toward women debars them from pro- 
ductive work, and in the sex relation 
produces disease, insanity, and in the 
men premature old age. 

Miss Mayo, therefore, upholds the 
missionaries and the British bureaucrats. 
Their fight against the opposition both of 
the ignorant mob and of the enlightened 
Indian politicians is a fight for the good 
of the country. To give the Indians self- 
government is merely to strengthen their 
powers of resistance. Even a man like 
Gandhi, while taking advantage of the 
services of a Western physician for an 
appendicitis operation, publicly upholds 
the native medicine men who are nothing 
more nor less than voodoo quacks. 


HAVE always argued that there is 

only one sense in which the idea of 
progress has any meaning — in the sense 
of plumbing and its equivalents. Tested 
by its plumbing and by analogous tests 
India is in a sad state. But when I had 
closed the book I began to reflect on 
certain criticisms of our own cherished 
Western civilization which I have heard, 
not from disgruntled Indian agitators, 
but from sensitive and intelligent men 
and women who were able to view the 
situation in perspective. The drunken- 
ness of Glasgow on a Saturday night, 
the slums of Manchester, the waste of 
public revenue on unproductive expen- 
diture, the system of primogeniture, the 
existence in the British Isles of a class 
of permanently unemployed — these are 
phenomena which might well prompt a 
writer from Mars, or even from the 
continent of Europe, to write a book about 
“Mother England” which would be as 
true and as untrue as “Mother India.” 
After all, perhaps the Indians, like other 
ap wi have a right to go to the devil 
in their own way. 
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FROM BISMARCK TO THE WORLD 
WAR. By Erich Brandenburg. New 
York: The Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. $7.00. 


forced to acknowledge sole guilt for 

the World War in the Treaty of Ver- 
Sailles, her statesmen have been striving, 
in the League and elsewhere, to have this 
judgment revised. They are perfectly will- 
ing to admit Germany’s share in the com- 
plicated series of balancing acts which 
occupied England and theEuropean powers 
from 1871 to 1914, but they believe that a 
dispassionate survey of diplomacy during 
those years will show Germany no more 
guilty of starting the war than were 
France and Russia. In fact, if blame is to 
be fixed upon any one nation, these revi- 
sionists would single out Russia. For the 
Czar had ordered general mobilization, 
and, according to a secret Russian order 
of which Berlin was cognizant, general 
mobilization was tantamount to a begin- 
ning of hostilities against Germany in 
which France was pledged to join. 

Herr Brandenburg, professor of modern 
history in the University of Leipzig, in- 
clines himself to this view that Russian 
mobilization was directly responsible for 
the beginning of hostilities, with the quali- 
fication that Austria, through her trucu- 
lence and her habit of sudden, unexpected 
moves — such as the annexation of Bos- 
nia, her hostility toward the Serbs in the 
Balkan crisis of 1913, and finally, the im- 
possible terms of her ultimatum in July, 
1914, following the murders at Sarajevo — 
made war inevitable. His book is in no 
sense a passionate polemic, however. It is 
the sort of calm, careful examination of 
facts which one would expect from a 
scholar whose point of view is academic 
rather thanstridently nationalist, although 
he obviously feels that a gross injustice 
has been done Germany and is eager to 
correct it. 


Picrcee the moment Germany was 


6 tne impression of Germany existing 
in the Allied countries during the 
war and to a large extent before it was of 
a proud, self-conscious empire, stretching 
out toward European dominance if not 
far wider conquest, and ruled authorita- 
tively by a vain, war-mad Kaiser. With 
this view, Herr Brandenburg is in violent 
disagreement. “The supreme object of 
Germany’s policy, which was controlled 
by Bismarck until 1890... was the 
maintenance of European peace,” he says. 
But how far, after Bismarck’s dismissal, 
did the Kaiser’s influence shape Ger- 
many’s foreign policy? Brandenburg does 


After Bismarck 


A Review by Stewart Beach 


not think to so great an extent as is gen- 
erally supposed. “The Emperor read a 
great part of the Foreign Office corre- 
spondence and added pencil notes... . 
Everything that was submitted to him 
had been previously chosen by the Chan- 
cellor and the Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs. At times the Emperor was 
not fully informed on very important 
matters.” 

But if the Kaiser was not always in- 
formed of important matters, neither 
could he always be counted upon by his 
advisers. He frequently made indiscreet 
statements which caused his Foreign 
Office near heart fallure until they had 
been explained. But that the Kaiser did 
not desire war, Herr Brandenburg is 
convinced; that in company with the rest 
of Europe he thought it inevitable, he 
believes as firmly. 

Throughout Herr Brandenburg’s book 
runs this theme of a general European 
war’s inevitability. Bismarck feared it, 
and directed all of his efforts toward bal- 
ancing the various nations and avoiding a 
conflict from which he felt Germany 
would gain little. With the Iron Chancel- 
lor’s retirement, Germany continued this 
policy, now, however, complicated by 
more difficult factors. In 1884, against his 
own wishes, Bismarck had consented to 
the beginnings of Germany’s colonial 
empire, a move which aroused the earliest 
rivalry with England. The Kaiser, ap- 
parently not entirely convinced of the 
colonies’ value, still felt in a sense that if 
other powers were to gain f-om partition- 
ing the world, Germany should not be left 
out of the running. But the Kaiser’s 
vascillating policy with regard to these 
far-flung possessions, together with his 
blundering attempts to play one power off 
against another — a game at which Bis- 
marck was master — aroused the suspi- 
cion that Germany was following some 
mysterious yet definite policy inimical to 
the other European nations. 

Germany’s fear in the late nineties and 
the early part of this century was of a war 
with Russia in which France would join 
for motives of revenge. During these 
years, that his attention might be turned 
from Germany, the Kaiser was urging the 
Czar to greater efforts in the Far East, 
assuring him that he would cover his rear. 
This scheme was followed until 1905 when 
the Russo-Japanese War altered matters 

considerably. Brandenburg makes this 
moment the supreme proof that Germany 
had no intention of fomenting a general 
European war. For this, he points out, 
would have been the logical moment to 
begin. “Russia was then incapable of ac- 


tion, France and England inadequately 
equipped, and the Entente only recently 
founded. Had we wanted a preventive war 
all the chances were in our favor then and 
up till 1909. The General Staff, as in duty 
bound, had called attention to that fact.” 

So far as the outbreak of the war itself is 
concerned, Brandenburg seems to lay the 
onus first upon Austria. The Dual Empire 
wished to humble and weaken the Serbs 
and therefore so worded her ultimatum 
that it must be refused and the refusal 
serve as an excuse for military action. The 
Czar stood behind the Serbs and, when 
Austria declared war, his order for partial 
mobilization was given. Through this 
time, says Brandenburg, Germany was 
bending her efforts to localizing the 
struggle to a war between Austria and 
Serbia. She had not been a party to the 
Austrian ultimatum, and “in Berlin they 
were shocked by the whole tone of the 
document,” which was shown them but 
twenty-four hours before its dispatch. 
Still, Brandenburg believes that Germany 
deliberately avoided learning earlier of 
Austria’s plans. “It was thought we could 
then say to the other Powers: It is a 
matter exclusively between Austria and 
Serbia, and Germany has no part in it. 
Thereby we might be able to keep Russia 
too from intervening and to ‘localise’ the 
struggle.” 


RANDENBURG thinks the last days 
before the opening of hostilities 
were clumsily handled making Germany 
appear the aggressor when in fact she 
was simply getting the jump on her 
enemies in something which was unavoid- 
able. The invasion of Belgium he defends 
rather inferentially, intimating that it can 
be defended fully. Russia was mobilized; 
the war plans called for an attack upon 
either France or Germany with a view to 
subduing one enemy quickly, then turning 
complete attention to the other. It was a 
foregone conclusion that France would 
join Russia, and France might be more 
easily defeated than Russia. Therefore, 
Germany began the war on the Western 
rather than upon the Eastern front. 

The book cannot be recommended too 
highly as a skillful and fair-minded presen- 
tation of the critical years from a German 
point of view. That it minimizes a part of 
the picture in spite of the author’s desire 
to be impartial is obvious and it would be 
a mistake for the general reader to form 
his whole estimate of the period from 1871 
to 1914 from it. It is, nevertheless, one of 
the most admirable of the revisionist 
works, a splendid piece of writing which 
will help the world to get at the truth. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Idle Hands. By Janet A. Fairbank. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.00. 


RS. FAIRBANK has followed 

“The Smiths” with “Idle Hands,” 
a volume of short stories. As in “The 
Smiths,” the subject matter is of more 
interest than the actual writing of it, 
which, although adequate, is in no way 
remarkable. The plots of her stories make 
good reading, some of them old familiars 
with a new twist, and others distinctly 
new. As seems inevitable nowadays, there 
is a bullfight, which seems flat in com- 
parison with Ernest Hemingway’s superb 
description in “The Sun Also Rises,” but 
as an incident serves its purpose. The 
title story deals with a middle-aged 
woman who finds an original way of 
filling her life by alternating lovers with 
charity work. All the tales are varied in 
setting, ranging from a Western ranch 
through New York to the Riviera, and 
each one contains interesting women who 
are consistently true to life; her men, 
however, are apt to remain rather nega- 
tive. It is the perfect book to send to 
some pleasure-seeking friend en route 
to Europe. 


*x** *& & * 


Bronx Ballads. By Robert A. Simon. 
Illustrated by Harry Hershfield. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. $2.00. 


AVING heard Mr. Simon’s ar- 
rangements of Bronx folklore her- 
alded with warm enthusiasm previous to 
their publication, we must confess to dis- 
appointment now that they are before us. 
In fact, candor compels the statement 
that they leave us cold. The lyrics are 
commonplace; the music lacks any toe- 
tapping compulsion. Even the publishers’ 
intimation that the ballads were lured 
between their present covers only at the 
earnest entreaties of an imposing array of 
admirers, arouses nothing more than 
wonderment in us. If you are searching 
for the sort of uproarious humor which 
informs, for example, many of Mr. Milt 
Gross’ episodes, you will hardly find it in 
Mr. Simon’s too conscious striving. 


s* &¢ * & 


The Eye in Attendance. By Valentine 
Williams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.00. 


HE fact that Mr. Williams writes 

“summer fiction” all the year round 
particularly qualifies him, it seems, for 
preéminence in this arid period of the 
publishers’ season. In this latest of his 
mystery yarns he once more proves not 
only that he can weave intricate and 


baffling plots with originality, but that he 
can write as well. “The Eye in Attend- 
ance” has its murder, its week-end party 
in the country where all the guests are 
suspect, its full quota of love affairs, and 
its benign termination. Through all this 
conventional progression of fact, infer- 
ence, and accessory, however, the author 
takes his characters dramatically, making 
of them strangely authentic and moving 
beings. Occasionally the reader wonders 
why he is content to construct mystery 
thrillers — he is capable of such excellent 
things in writing. Then one concludes that 
chronic mystery writers, like their readers, 
are born and not made, and decides that 
after all it may be better so. 


seek & 


How Red Is America? By Will Irwin. New 
York: J. H. Sears & Co. $1.50. 


HIS is the first survey that is at once 

popular and comprehensive of “red 
radicalism” in America. It is good reading 
because Irwin has both written his book 
in vivid incisive English and exercised a 
keen critical judgment in reaching his 
conclusions. In no field of social theory 
does so much loose and dangerous think- 
ing persist in America as upon radicals 
and radicalism. Americans repeatedly 
speak of “Socialists and other Anarch- 
ists.” This is like saying “Baptists and 
other Catholics.” The history and the 
present status and strength of the various 
rebel groups in the United States is clearly 
set forth, and some attempt made to fore- 
see their development. Every American 
citizen who has not otherwise made a 
special study of this subject should read 
“How Red Is America?” 


se ee & 


Through Liberia. By Lady Dorothy Mills. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


$3.00. 


HIS is the story of the interior of 

Liberia told for the first time by a 
white woman. The little black republic 
founded by American philanthropists has 
never penetrated with its quasi civiliza- 
tion the hinterland of Liberia and only in 
the past three years has conquered it. In a 
lively if somewhat uncritical narrative, 
Lady Mills, the author of “The Road to 
Timbuktu” and other books of travel, 
tells the story of her adventurous journey 
through this dark interior. Some account 
of the history, government, and institu- 
tions of the country is given, but the book 
is mainly a story of adventure in which the 
very unusual pluck and resource of the 
author in the face of danger and hardship 


is not its least attraction. The chapter, 
“Among the Human Leopards,” describ- 
ing one of the few remaining cannibal 
districts in Liberia is perhaps the most 
exciting. The book is liberally illustrated. 


seek & 


Where Is Civilization Going? By Scott 
Nearing. New York: Vanguard Press. 
$.50. 

HE Vanguard Press describes itself 
as “a non-profit publishing house, 
founded and directed by forward looking 
men and women.” Certain it is that in the 
publication of many of the classical works 
of social science in convenient, well-bound 


- volumes at a nominal price they have 


rendered a real service to popular knowl- 
edge. In addition to the established social 
classics, they print books of “the rebel 
and realistic writers of our own day.” 
This volume is one of the latter. It is clear, 
forceful, and well written as are all of 
Professor Nearing’s books. “Do people 
really get anywhere, or are they merely 
going in circles?” is the question it sets out 
to answer. An admirable popular survey 
of the history of civilization from the 
earliest times to the present is made, and 
whether the reader agrees or not with the 
view that a codperative commonwealth is 
the next stage into which society is mov- 
ing, the book is well worth a reading. 


**e* * * * 


Bella. By Jean Giraudoux. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


UCH of the charm of “Bella,” and 
there is a great deal, lies in J. F. 
Scanlan’s beautiful translation. It reads 
like a well-Anglicized de Maupassant 
novel, and is not tremendously unlike the 
greater novelist’s work in subject matter. 
The plot is trifling but impressive, and 
barely rises above an interlude. The char- 
acters are charming or grotesque at the 
author’s whim, and stand in the fore- 
ground at the expense of action. M. 
Giraudoux has taken a variation of the 
Romeo and Juliet theme to draw a pic- 
ture of modern French life dealing en- 
tirely with high political and _ social 
factions. Bella herself is fascinating and 
insecure in a rather mysterious manner, 
and the tragedy that comes of her pathetic 
attempt to reconcile two hostile clans is 
her final gesture in what has been a life 
of hopeful failures. This is a book worthy 
of serious consideration as a piece of 
superb writing, pierced with well-aimed 
satire, and alive with characters that 
often startle the reader with their sin- 
cerity and naiveté. 
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What the World Is Doing 


States, Great Britain, and Japan 
met at Geneva in response to 
President Coo.ipce’s invitation for a 
discussion of further limiting naval arma- 
ments. In Washington it 
ee was made clear that in 
erence . agere’ 
President CooLipcE’s mind, 
at least, there was no particular idea of the 
discussion’s entering the field of armament 
reduction. Scrapping of ships, such as 
followed the Washington Conference of 
1921 and 1922, was not the President’s 
idea, but rather the limitation of further 
naval construction. The American pro- 
posals did comprehend some scrapping, 
but mostly of obsolete, or nearly obsolete, 
craft. 

The first session lasted exactly forty-five 
minutes. Hucu S. Gisson, United States 
Ambassador to Belgium, who heads the 
American delegation, was elected chair- 

's Plan 22 of the Conference. 
Japan's Plan after this ceremony, Mr. 
Gipson for the United States, W. C. 
BripcEMAN, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
for Great Britain, and Admiral Sarto for 
Japan, each set forth his country’s plan. 
Of the three, Japan’s was probably the 
most simple. After stating it as the tradi- 
tional policy of the Japanese Government 
“to give the heartiest support to all 
measures and endeavors which in what- 
ever form aim at the promotion of the 
peace of the world and the welfare of man- 
kind,” Admiral Sarro announced that 
Japan believed these ends would be best 
served by a practical continuation of the 
status quo as established by the Washing- 
ton Conference. The first article of the 
Japanese proposal stipulates “that none 
of the conferring powers shall, for such a 
period of time as may be agreed upon, 
adapt new building programs or acquire 
ships with the purpose of increasing its 
naval strength.” In other words, whereas 
each power might replace obsolete ships 
at the end of their periods of usefulness, 
they should not attempt to increase the 
size of their navies. 

The British plan calls for an extension 
of the 5-5-3 ratio to cruisers of 10,000 
tons, with the stipulation that when the 
final limit was placed as to the number of 
' these 10,000-ton cruisers to 
be built, all cruisers in the 
future should be limited to 
7,500 tons. So far as submarines were 
concerned, Mr. Bripceman stated that 
his Government would be quite amenable 
to any suggestion leading to the entire 
abandonment of this form of armament in 
future warfare. He stated that Great 
Britain realized the insistence of some 


O: June 20 delegates of the United 


Britain 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


powers, weak in larger ships, upon the 
need of submarines as a valuable weapon 
of defense, and that therefore Great 
Britain believed it would probably be 
impossible to throw out submarines 
entirely. 

At the same time, he felt that if Brit- 
ain’s limitation suggestions for battleships 





The Week 


{The three-power conference 
opens at Geneva. The United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan 
all present their plans, which will 
require considerable reconciling. 
Mr. Gibson gives a warning. Shall 
it be 5—5—3 for all? President Cool- 
idge, now on his vacation, is op- 
timistic. |The Council closes its 
sessions with no great accomplish- 
ments to report, but with at least 
two serious situations circum- 
vented. (M. Briand’s illness. And 
Geneva’s fear for his resignation. 
{Commander Byrd awaits favor- 
able weather for his hop. And adds 
a fourth member to his party. 
{The flying colonel comes home. 
{No trace of Nungesser and Coli. 
JA coalition of the Northern ar- 
mies in China. 











and for more powerful vessels were ac- 
cepted “it would not be unreasonable to 
Submarines SUSS*St some limitation in 
marines the size and perhaps also in 
the number of submarines. We therefore 
propose that the tonnage of the larger type 
of submarines be limited to 1,600 and of 
the smaller to 600 and the armament of 
each be 5-inch guns.” Britain’s suggestions 
on larger vessels were that battleships 
in the future should be reduced from the 
present limit of 35,000 tons displacement 
to something under 30,000 tons, and that 
the guns mounted on these battleships 
should be reduced from the present 16- 
inch maximum to 13.5-inches. 

Mr. Gipson, for the United States, 
opened his address with a message of wel- 
come from President Coo.ipcE. In com- 
pany with Mr. Bripceman he expressed 

.._.,, sorrow that France and 

Mr. — * Italy, who shared in the 
Washington Conference, 

were not present at this later meeting, but 
expressed his confidence “that the result 
of our work here will be of a character to 
facilitate their future codperation with us 
in a task which the five powers initiated, 
and which I trust will be carried forward 


by the five powers as a common enter- 
prise in the interests of peace.” France 
and Italy have both sent unofficial ob- 
servers to be present at the meetings, 
though they will, of course, take no part 
in the official discussions. Mr. Grsson 
proposed as this country’s contribution to 
arms limitation: 1. That there should be 
no competitive building between the 
three naval powers in naval armaments. 
2. That the three navies should be main- 
tained at the lowest possible level com- 
patible with national security and should 
never be large enough to warrant suspicion 
on the part of any other power, and, 
finally, that the methods and ratio of 
limitation set forth in the Washington 
Treaty, which contained the results of the 
Ig21 and 1922 deliberations, should be 
extended to all categories of combatant 
vessels possessed by the three powers. 

Speaking more generally, Mr. Gisson 
stated that “the United States is prepared 
to accept a general program providing for 
as low a total tonnage in each class of 
Lew Tenia auxiliary vessels on the basis 

of the Washington Treaty 
ratio, as will be acceptable to the other 
powers here represented.” He disclaimed 
any desire upon the part of our Govern- 
ment to enter into a competitive building 
program with any other power, or to 
initiate such a comprehensive program as 
would cause anxiety to any of the other 
powers and influence them toward laying 
down more vessels than are at present 
contemplated. Said Mr. Gisson: “It is 
our desire to have a real limitation which 
would obviate the necessity for extensive 
building programs in the future, and we 
feel that we should therefore keep in 
mind that the fixing of unduly high ton- 
nages for various classes of auxiliary 
vessels would not be calculated to this 
result.” He proposed that auxiliary naval 
armaments should be divided into four 
classes: the cruiser class, the destroyer 
class, the submarine class, and a fourth 
class not subject to limitation. This last 
category would include naval vessels of 
negligible combatant value, the definition 
of which would be left to debate among 
the powers. 

The three plans have been turned over 
to a committee of experts whose task it 
will be to go over each proposal carefully 
with a view to clarifying any obscure 

ints. When the committee 

—— ae more or less correlated 

the plans, then the actual work of dis- 

cussing them and attempting to reach a 
compromise will be begun. 

President Coo.incE, now quite at home 
at State Lodge, in Custer State Park, 
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South Dakota, is taking the greatest 
interest in the discussions and will follow 

_. _ the debates with the utmost 
Me Coolidge care. It is his belief that 
Japan and Great Britain 
will eventually be brought to the Ameri- 
can point of view. One interesting point in 
Mr. Grsson’s statement was the sugges- 
tion that if this Conference failed, it would 
undoubtedly lead the United States to 
beginning a more comprehensive building 
program than had been contemplated. He 
told the delegates that Mr. Cooxipce had 
been reluctant to authorize the construc- 
tion of new cruisers since he felt optimistic 
about the possibilities of limitation. Mr. 
Gisson also pointed out that it was easier 
to fix limitation of naval armaments than 
of any other class — far easier, for ex- 
ample, than to limit land arms. Therefore, 
if the conferees fail to reach some agree- 
ment upon limiting naval armament, it 
augurs badly for the success of any land 
or air disarmament discussions. 

As this issue of THE INDEPENDENT goes 
to press, Commander Ricuarp E. Byrp is 
still waiting at Roosevelt Field, Long Is- 
land, for favorable weather before taking 
icstieeeien ~ on his flight to Paris. 

Waits orms have been reported 
over Newfoundland and the 

North Atlantic, sufficiently serious for 
weather-bureau officials to counsel Com- 
mander Byrp against setting out, and the 
flight has therefore been delayed. On June 
21 Lieut. Bert Batcuen, formerly of the 
Norwegian navy, was added to the crew of 
Commander Byrp’s ’plane, the America. 
He will make the fourth member of the 
party, which also includes Lieut. GEoRGE 
O. Novite, assistant pilot and navigator, 
and Bert Acosta who, with CLARENCE 
D. CuamBer.in, hung up the new endur- 
ance record on April 14. Lieutenant 
BatcHEN was with Commander Byrp in 
the Arctic, and in fact, the two men met at 
Spitsbergen last year whither BaLcHEN 
had been sent by the Norweigan Govern- 
ment to assist Capt. RoaLD AMUNDSEN in 
the preparations for his dirigible flight 
across the Pole. The destination of the 
America has not been definitely decided. 
She is apparently going to Paris, but 
whether Commander Byrp will decide to 
land at Le Bourget or continue the flight 
further in the event that he has plenty of 
gasoline to keep on, has not been decided. 

Col. Cartes A. Linpseres, the first 
transatlantic flyer, is home at last. He 
arrived in St. Louis, Missouri, at 5.08 
P.M. on June 17, after a rapid flight from 
New York in the Spirit of 
St. Louis. Various cities over 
which Colonel LinpBERGH 
passed on his flight caught glimpses of the 
famous young aviator and to the delight of 
crowds in a number of them he stunted for 
them, looping the loop, side-slipping, and 
tail-spinning, before continuing on his way 
to St. Louis, where a monster celebration 
had been arranged for him. Colonel 


Flying Colonel 
Home 


LinpBerGH’s plans for the future are 
unsettled. When asked about them he sim- 
ply reiterates what he first said in Paris, 
that he would not take advantage of the 
huge sums of money offered him for ap- 
pearances in motion pictures and in 
vaudeville. 

Although hope has not been abandoned 
for discovering some trace of the two 
French flyers, Capt. CHARLES NUNGESSER 
and Capt. Francois Cott, who set out for 

this country from France on 
a May 8, shortly before Linp- 
BERGH completed his hop, it 
is now established that recent reports com- 
ing from Quebec of their discovery there 
are unfounded. Previous to June 15, sev- 
eral reports had been made of the sighting 
of flares in northern Quebec, and so far the 
source of these lights has not been ascer- 
tained. When the reports were relayed to 
France, officers who were on the field at 
the take-off stated that they gave Captain 
Cou1 a pistol with ten signal rockets of the 
type used in military aviation just before 
the start. These, it is believed, should 
make an illumination similar to that re- 
ported as having been seen in Quebec. 
The search for the flyers is still being car- 
ried on, despite the fact that little hope is 
held out now for their discovery. 

The armies of Northern China seem for 
the moment to have composed their diffi- 
culties and to have chosen Marshal CHanc 
Tso-Lin as generalissimo of their allied 
armies. To what extent this 
coalition of Northern forces 
is complete it is difficult to 
ascertain. With this new set-up, the threat 
of an attack on Tientsin and Peking seems 
for the moment at least to be postponed. 
Apparently the Southern or Nationalist 
troops are all south of the Yellow River 
with the Northerners holding strong posi- 
tions above it. Whether or not CH1anc 
Kal-sHEK can effect a crossing of the river 
in such numbers as to menace seriously 
the Northern forces is problematical. 
However, the strengthening of forces in 
the Northern capital and in Tientsin to 
protect foreign lives and property con- 
tinues, Brig. Gen. SmepLey D. BuTLER 
having gone there from Shanghai to super- 
intend the quartering of the 5,000 Ameri- 
can Marines who have been moved north. 
The Chinese situation is as bewildering as 
ever, and it is still impossible to gauge the 
outcome. 

The League Council adjourned its 
forty-fifth session on June 17 without hav- 
ing placed great accomplishment behind 
it. Herr Srresemann, German Foreign 
Minister, did not get fur- 
ther with his suggestions 
that the army of occupation 
be withdrawn from the Rhineland. Nor 
did the Jugoslavs succeed in having the 
Council discuss the differences between 
Albania and Jugoslavia which came to a 
head over the arrest in Albania of a minor 
official connected with the Jugoslavian 


The Council 
Adjourns 


Legation. The Council decided to recom- 
mend that both parties patch up their 
quarrel amicably, and it refused to con- 
sider the Treaty of Tirana between Italy 
and Albania which is at the bottom of the 
difficulty. Readers of “What the World Is 
Doing” are referred to Joun CarTER’S 
article in this issue, “Italy’s ‘Manifest 
Destiny’ in the Balkans,” for a discussion 
of the underlying issues. ARISTIDE BRIAND, 
the French Foreign Minister, was sud- 
denly taken ill on June 15 and was forced 
to be absent from the final meetings of the 
Council. His illness, which he described as 
being unimportant but of which his physi- 
cian took a somewhat more serious view, 
has caused some apprehension in Geneva. 
M. Brian is looked upon as a sincere 
friend of peace and a stanch advocate of 
Franco-German rapprochement. Some 
fear is felt that if he should be physically 
unable to carry on, the direction of 
France’s foreign policy might fall into the 
hands of a man less international in his 
point of view than Brianp. Those who 
hold-this opinion find the danger increased 
by the fact that Raymonp Poincaré is 
France’s Premier. For Poincaré is a 
strong Nationalist and, although he has 
curbed to a great extent his enmity toward 
Germany, there is no denying the fact that 
he regards with considerable suspicion the 
aims of the Reich. 

Roumania has weathered another Cabi- 
net crisis, the second within a fortnight. 
As the smoke clears away, former Pre- 
mier Jon BraTiano is again back at the 

.,. helm, and Prince Barsu 
——” StT1RBEY, who retained the 
Premiership for two weeks, 
is out. Thus, the Bratiano brothers, re- 
puted to be the strongest political force in 
Queen Marir’s land, are officially back in 
power once more. Jon Bratiano, besides 
becoming Premier, holds the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs, while Vint1La BRaTIANO 
is Minister of Finance. The reason for 
Prince StirBey’s fall is not clear. It is 
said that he could not bring the Peasants’ 
party into line for the new elections, and 
that the group’s representatives in his 
Cabinet refused to campaign for the Gov- 
ernment in company with the Liberal 
party of which Prince Stirsey is head. 

America has another “man without a 
country” in the person of Harry M. 
BiackmeR, former chairman. of the Mid- 
West Refining Company. For the Depart- 

ment of State has revoked 

Without a the passport upon which 

Country BLackmer is now traveling 

; abroad, and will reissue it 
only if he applies for reéntrance into the 
United States. Should he come back, he 
faces a subpoena requiring him to appear 
in the trial of AtBert B. Fatt, former 
Secretary of the Interior, and Harry F. 
Sincuair, charged with defrauding the 
Government in the Teapot Dome lease. 
BLackMER, it is alleged, fled to France 
to avoid testifying. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


growth, extracts from whose cor- 

respondence we published in these 
columns two weeks ago, had not been 
heard from for a little more than a fort- 
night until just the other day. We had 
begun to wonder what had happened to 
him. But a long and discursive letter en- 
lightened us: he has been rock climbing 
in Skye. He had often confessed to a terror 
of great heights, but as he is nothing if 
not venturesome, it seemed only logical to 
begin his scaling activities in as craggy a 
district as exists anywhere in the British 
Isles. As a result he is now back at the 
Carlton in London nursing a twisted 
ankle and an exceedingly jumpy set of 
nerves. Perhaps that accounts in part 
for the slightly bilious tone of the opening 
paragraph in his latest letter, which runs 
as follows: 


Ov friend, Mr. Hermann Out- 


The average American fondly considers 
himself the Little Friend of All the World. 
Conscious of his own amiability, the 
benevolence of his world outlook, and the 
fundamental sweetness and light of his 
character, he discovers with a rude, re- 
volting shock that the European regards 
him as a mixture of Dives, Shylock, Jessie 
James, and Pussyfoot Johnson. They 
don’t like us! he exclaims in his honest 
bewilderment. It is incredible, but it is 
true. The ungrateful French, the perfidious 
English, the veneered Prussian, the subtle 
Italian— no one of them reveres the 
American as man’s hope and God’s noblest 
work. Here is ingratitude and baseness! 
After all that we have done for them, too! 
(Well, I for one, have no faith in the 
affection of foreigners for us or of ours for 
foreigners. I do not hurl my cap in the air 
and open wine when a native of Argentina 
swims into my ken. I do not particularly 
like Frenchmen, Englishmen, or Italians 
in the mass, and I distinctly dislike Ger- 
mans — along with Irish, Jews, negroes, 
and the natives of South Carolina. Indi- 
vidually, here and there, one may be found 
who is agreeable and sympathetic. But, on 
the whole, the only people I like are the 
people I like and who presumably like me 
— that is, my friends, and they are — al- 
most without exception — people whose 
background, experience, habits of mind 
and life are similar to my own. 

(This is a narrow, parochial attitude, but 
there it is. Frankly, I do not like for- 
eigners, though they are often droll in their 
rather childish way, nor have I any reason 
to believe that they like me. I am not 
prepared to admit that we Americans are 
more universally loathsome than other 
people but, given an amount of innate 
loathsomeness in us equal to the average, 
it is not surprising that we are more ac- 
tively disliked than the people of any other 
nation. We are rich and happy and pros- 
perous — and the rest of the world is not. 
(It is truly the utterest and dreariest 


nonsense for Americans to talk about the 
two great Anglo-Saxon peoples — for we 
are not an Anglo-Saxon people. We are — 
with the exception of a small minority — 
atterly alien to all English ideas and 
thought. We have not even a common 
language. It would be well if the English 
learned this and treated us as complete 
foreigners rather than as poor relations 
suddenly come into vulgar wealth. Good 
feeling between nations should be based on 
enlightened self-interest rather than on 
vague sentimentalism concerning a dis- 
tant tie of blood or alleged common 
characteristics. We may accept Europe’s 
dislike for our personalities as the tribute 
paid by the unfortunate to the lucky — 
and let it go at that. If we win at poker, 
we should be content with winning and not 
demand that our opponents should adore 
our moral nature and admire our wit 
into the bargain. 


S he progresses with his epistle, how- 
ever, he recovers his customary 
benignity, and records a visit to the House 
of Parliament in his own inimitable way. 
We chortled in pure enjoyment as we read 
it and are convinced that our readers will 
be ready to react to it just as convinc- 
ingly as we did: 


Tue Hovse or Lorps: One hardly 
knows whether to laugh or cry. Looking 
down the bench before me, out of seven 
peers, five have ear trumpets clapped to 
their heads. They are Conservatives all, 
and naturally they would like to know 
what Lord Desborough is saying on behalf 
of the Government in answer to Viscount 
Astor’s speech for the Bishop of Oxford’s 
local option bill. In vain, for Lord Des- 
borough is frankly inaudible. The occa- 
sional sentences that reach our straining 
ears are almost pathetically puerile. The 
noble lord does not believe in making 
people virtuous by law. When he was a 
young man he visited Maine in the United 
States. He was told there, and by a tee- 
totaler, mark you, that there was more 
drunkenness since the State went dry 
than there had been before. The voice 
sinks into inaudible whisperings. The 
noble lords strain mightily to hear. 

On the woolsack the full-wigged chan- 
cellor sits easily, twinkling his blue eyes 
around to the chamberful of peers. With 
his mustaches and his honest English 
head he might pose for the noblest recum- 
bent figure of a knightly crusader. Lord 
Banbury, mottled, purple, a thin, elderly, 
and of course noble, Bacchus, rises to con- 
test rather acridly some of Astor’s state- 
ments. The bishops are conspicuously 
silent. Astor has attacked the holy of holies 
' —the liquor trade, the great vested in- 
terest which makes Conservative wheels 
go round. Astor is nominally a Conserva- 
tive himself, but he has asked some ugly 
questions and hinted at some ugly truths. 
Naturally it is a time for all good bishops 


to rally — at least in silence — to the de- 
fence of their party. Upon motion the de- 
bate is adjourned for a month. The peers 
put their ear trumpets in their pockets. 
The country is safe for a few weeks at least. 


Tue House or Commons: Members of 


~ the Government and the Opposition treat- 


ing the center table with equal informality. 
Lying on the small of their backs or the 
napes of their necks, their feet resting with 
a charming frankness on a table groaning 
beneath its burden of volumes, dispatch 
cases, symbols of empire, and an odd lot 
of conservative and radical boots and 
shoes. So much sans géne in an American 
legislative hall would fill sensitive spec- 
tators with shame and dismay. Here Solons 
take their ease during a vital debate. 
There is the Prime Minister looking ill 
and harrassed. An honest, conscientious 
man, he has taken sadly to heart yester- 
day’s cries of “Liar!” from the rowdier 
Laborites; there is Winston, competent, 
confident, a trifle scornful; there is Sir 
Douglas Hogg, the cherubic Attorney- 
General against whom the Labor attack is 
today directed; there opposite, a trifle 
apart is Lloyd George, in the Laodicean 
sanctuary of a rather dubious Liberalism. 
The afternoon sun, striking with a sure 
theatrical instinct through the stained- 
glass windows, has singled him out for a 
conspicuous and individual aura. The 
brisk adult infantilism of his gray shock 
of hair is first gilded by an almost un- 
earthly refulgence, and then as the sun 
shifts an accident of glass casts warm gules 
on the Lloyd Georgian breast. 

{There is J. H. Thomas speaking —a 
straightforward man who takes no shame 
for his misplaced haitches and his uneasy 
grammar. Earnest, convinced, fundamen- 
tally fair, he attacks the specious language 
of the Trades Unions bill with a devastat- 
ing, point-blank honesty. What does this 
clause mean, or that? Does it mean that a 
sympathetic strike shall be illegal? What is 
meant by “the community” and “the 
government,” by “general strike,” and by 
“coercion”? The government forces serene 
in their assured majority, listen with a 
condescending appreciation. His Laborite 
colleagues, uneasy, clamant, greet each 
proletarian period with a growling chorus 
of “Hear! Hear!” A red-faced baronet 
replies with all the impotent excitement 
of an ineffectual turkey cock. Commander 
Kenworthy resumes the inexorable ques- 
tioning. Government seems to be getting 
more and more in a hole; the plausible 
sounding bill, reénforced by a mass of 
platitudes, looks more and more like 
a minatory gesture which will keep 
law courts busy and labor angry for 
generations. 

QA gray-haired usher with a clanking 
chain and plaque about his neck, who 
might well double for the Garter King at 
Arms waves us into more advanced and 
advantageous seats. The heavenly spot 
light still plays (Continued on page 24) 
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Capital for Sale! 


E capital we are offering 
will never depreciate in value, 
nor pass a dividend. It can 
be purchased cheaply. 


Capital for the education of your 
children, for your own freedom and 
independence in old age, for the 
creation of an estate for yourself and 
your heirs—that is what modern 
life insurance is. The name of this 
capital is “endowment insurance.” 






















We have an interesting book- 
let on this point, “Estate Cre- 
ation Through Life Insurance.” 
Your local John Hancock office 
will be glad to send youacopy, 
or one can be obtained by 
writing to Inquiry Bureau, 


SST 
LIFE INSURANCE COM 
oF Boston, MaSssacnuSETTsS 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 






























Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
Harper's Magaszine—Every month you will find 
many alluring suggestions and the announce- 
ments of a large number of Tourist Agencies, 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels. 





Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will' publish 
each month the sailing dates for Europe and other 
——— together with the dates of special tours 
and cruises. 





Feel perfec’ free to write us — OUR TRAVEL 
BURBEAU Will ¢) 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


furnish any information desired. 




















I challenge the most fastidious coffee critics 
that my special blend coffee will please you, or 
your money back. $2.00 for 3 lbs. delivered 
anywhere in the U.S. Quality and uniformity 
guaranteed — roasted to your order. 


L. J. EIBERT 


COFFEE FANCIER AND IMPORTER 
1450 Washington Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


The New York Central Railroad Co. 
New York, June 15, 1927. 


A Dividend of Two Dollars ($2.00) per share on the capital 

been declared payable August 
. of the General Treasurer, to stock- 

olders of record at the close of business July 1, 1927. 


H. G. SNELLING, General Treasurer. 











(Continued from page 23) fitfully around 
Lloyd George; the rest of the hall grows 
sombre and more dark. A Conservative 
member drones on. The usher — for all 
his livery —gratefully accepts half a 
crown. The destinies of an empire hover 
uneasily on a table laden with the feet of 
legislators. 


T is not given to many of us to be able 
to translate our thoughts and our 
reactions to places and men and things 
so felicitously into words as this. At the 
close of his letter, our correspondent 
seems to find his mood changing. Per- 
haps the dusk of London has come to 
quiet the hubbub of the streets, the tea 
things will have been cleared away and 
the pungency of pipe smoke mixes pleas- 
antly with the fresh piquancy of dust 
damp after the rain. One becomes remi- 
niscent — philosophizes and comfortably 
exaggerates the significance of the nice 
and the gentle things: 


If I were King of England I should live 

at Hampton Court and turn half a dozen 
other palaces into foundling homes and art 
museums. To my mind it is at once one of 
the noblest and certainly the most charm- 
ing of the great royal residences of the 
world. Not quite as awe-inspiring as Ver- 
sailles, it has an equal dignity and an air 
of quiet good breeding lacking in the 
flamboyant grandeur of the French crea- 
tion. Besides it has a feeling of intimacy 
which is delightful without being familiar. 
It is a gentleman’s house raised to the nth 
power, a nobleman’s country seat — and 
something more. 
{The park, the gardens, the whole setting 
as well as the palace itself are just what 
they should be to express the ideals of a 
constitutional monarchy as opposed to 
the magnificent absolutism of a Roi Soleil. 
Beside Hampton Court, Windsor is a mu- 
seum, an historic monument, and Bucking- 
ham Palace, a profiteer’s dream. Henry 
VIII and Cardinal Wolsey were strange 
creators of so lovely, so dignified, and so 
simple a beauty, but they were essentially 
English and their home expresses in the 
noblest form the old virtues of that Eng- 
land which was once called Merrie. It is 
as sweet and wholesome as a good apple, 
as proud as the works of simple, God- 
fearing men can be proud, and as beautiful 
in its way as any place under the sun. 





Italy’s ‘‘ Manifest Destiny” 
in the Balkans 
(Continued from page 8) 

diplomatic relations with Albania, con- 

tending that Gjouiackovitch was en- 
titled to diplomatic immunity. War clouds 
banked black over the Adriatic. Then 
the trump card was played. Albania 
appealed the controversy to the Council 
of the League of Nations. This means 
that Italy will sit in judgment over her 

Albanian ally and her Jugoslav rival; 

while the whole Jugoslav policy, to com- 

pel Italy to defend the Treaty of Tirana 





before a Council in which, under these 
circumstances, Italy would be debarred 
from voting, has fallen to the ground. In 
view of the fact that the Treaty of Tirana 
contains nothing which has not already 
been conceded by France, Great Britain, 
and Japan, the only power to which 
Belgrade could turn would be Berlin, and 
Berlin will side with Rome in this case. 
The only way in which Jugoslavia 
could nullify the Italian fait accompli 
would be by force of arms, either overt 
or secret. If the latter, she would stand 
convicted in the light of Italy’s March 
note asserting a Belgrade design to or- 
ganize a revolution against the Tirana 
Government. If the former, she would be 
deprived of an excuse at the outset, she 
would stand convicted of wanton aggres- 
sion, and she would certainly feel the 
weight of a collective European hostility 
to her policy — a weight which has al- 
ready — in the Macedonian frontier row 
of 1925 — reduced Greece to the dust. 
The proud Serbs have met with the most 
serious diplomatic reverse since Austria- 
Hungary annexed Bosnia-Herzegovina 
in 1908, and the only world power which 
might be inclined to extend sympathy 
and aid is Soviet (Continued opp. page 24) 
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Keene Valley Inn and Cottages 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
Rates $18 to $30 per week. 75 rooms. Fresh vegetables, 
own garden. Tennis, dancing, golf cousse twe miles. 
Special rates for September. 
W. E. BLOCK, Prop. 





SHATTUCK INN *N'” 


At the foot of Monadnock Mountain. The best at moder- 
ate cost, 100 7 —_ t 50 with my wd open fireplaces. 
lectri y, levator, ilDrary. Sad orses, tain 
trails. Open all year. A resort. cites 
E. C. SHATTUCK 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


° An ideal and exclusi ronment 
P ine Ozone for cuaaeed ee hae food 
Inn and beds. Attractive rates. Cottages 
for rent. 
N. S. PENNEY, Proprietor 
Jay, New Yor! 
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MAINE jy bog a your vacation in the country on 
Rates $16, $18, $20 

LOUISE SPILMAN 
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(Continued from page 24) Russia, at 
present reduced herself to a strict de- 
fensive so far as Europe is concerned. 

Thus, in a single stroke, all of Italy’s 
ambiguous policy of the last few years 
has been made clear. Those mystifying, 
simultaneous, conciliatory moves in 
Greece, Hungary, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, 
and Albania have resolved themselves 
into a sharply drawn picture. Italy has 
realized that to expand her commerce 
eastward through the Balkans an AIl- 
banian point d’appui is necessary, both 
for her own strategic safety and for her 
future economic aggrandizement. This 
foothold has been peaceably won and is 
in course of being consolidated in the 
face of the bitter hostility of the Jugo- 
slavs, by a wise and firm diplomacy which 
has made Italian interests identical with 
Albanian necessities. Sforza began the 
game which Mussolini is already bringing 
to a checkmate at Geneva, but the game 
has been won only because it is in accord 
with the true interests of Italy and the 
common sense of Europe. As Signor 
Prezzolini observes in his analysis of 
Fascist foreign policy: “The path of a 
wise Italian diplomat is so obvious and 
so straight that he cannot miss his way.” 
Thanks to this allegiance to the obvious, 
Italy is now free to explore the possi- 
bilities of her “manifest destiny” as heir 
to the Roman Empire in southeastern 
Europe. And if her conduct occasions 
another war, it will be because the dis- 
gruntled Slavs insist on it, not because 
Italy desires it. 





The La Follette Succession 


(Continued from page 10) 


Robert La Follette has already been 
deprived of a good deal of his father’s 
power in the Senate. He stakes his chances 
upon following his father as closely as his 
imagination allows; his signature, for 
instance, is hardly distinguishable from 
his father’s. H. L. Mencken wrote of him 
in the Baltimore Sun: “Regarding the 
platform of Robert M. La Follette, Jr., I 
am not, at this writing, informed. But that 
is a detail, and no longer of any moment in 
American politics. Whether he is for this 
or that, I herewith offer him my sword, 
and crave respectfully the high privilege 
and prerogative of letting off a whoop for 
him.” That is about as far as anyone 
could go. 

Phil La Follette, now occupying the 
attorneyship which his father held from 
1880 to 1884, is not quite thirty years of 
age. His is said to wear blue workingman 
shirts and to make deliberate errors in 
grammar when he addresses rural audi- 
ences — which promising habits indicate 
all one can at present know of his politi- 
cal skill. 

A decade or more must elapse before 











The Traveler’s Telephone 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Americans are the great- 
est travelers in the world. 
They have knit the coun- 
try together by steel rails and 
made it the largest and most 
prosperous business community 
the world has ever seen. Busi- 
ness, friendship and_ political 
solidarity are maintained by 
personal touch, by travel and 
the telephone. 

Wherever the business man 
goes in this country, be it thirty 
miles or three thousand, he is 
still within earshot of his office, 
his family and his friends. He 
can get them and they can get 
him, and for the longest call in 
the United States the day rate 
is only $12 and the night rate 
is only $8. 





For the Bell Telephone 
System is an idea in 
force nationally. All the 
instruments are designed in the 
largest industrial laboratory in 
the world and made in the same 
factories to the one standard of 
fitness. All of the telephone 
builders, repairers and operators 
are trained to the same ideal and 
aim; stated by President Walter 
S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for the 
nation, so far as humanly pos- 
sible free from imperfections, 
errors or delays, and enabling 
at all times anyone anywhere 
to pick up a telephone and talk 
to anyone else anywhere else, 
clearly, quickly and at a reason- 
able cost.” 








either of the La Follette sons may reason- 
ably be expected to step into their illus- 
trious father’s place. If the Wisconsin 
machine can be held intact, and remains 
La Follette Progressive for that length of 
time, the La Follette dynasty may mate- 
rialize. One might be led to suspect, how- 
ever, that the Wisconsin machine is rather 
badly shivered at present... . It will 
have another call for action wher the 
second Senator La Follette presents him- 
self for reélection two years hence. 
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GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


A co-educational school of highest standards. Prepa- 
ration for all colleges. Special Schools of Music, Oratory, 
Commerce. Home Economic Instruction Free. All 
school activities. Near Rochester. Moderate yearly 
rates. 96th year begins September 14, 1927. Write: 


DR. FRANK MAcCDANIEL 
Lima Box 75 New York 


Oo M E for boys 7-16. On campus of Tom 
School in famous Sasquehanneck 





C AMP — paren 190 acres. Tents. 


Adviser: 
Murray P. Beush, Ph.D. 
it, Teme Schoel 


Director: 
Mges.I. T. Bagley 
Maryland, Pert Dep 
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The Tyranny of Mental Habits 


Abraham Lincoln abolished slavery in 
1863, but millions of Americans are still the 
slaves of inherited or acquired viewpoints. 


Newspapers, periodicals, politicians, and 
propagandists often capitalize this circum- 
stance in an effort to stampede public opinion. 


THE INDEPENDENT, having no axe to 
grind and occupying a neutral position, stands 
on the side lines and reports the facts. It puts 
crowd psychology under the X-ray, revealing 
the wires by which the puppets of public life 


are manoeuvred. 


The Luxury of Independence 

THE INDEPENDENT, as its name suggests, knows the 
joy of an individual personality. It believes the greatest 
luxury of the mind is independent opinion, and its chief 


purpose is to provide broad and sound material for form- 


ing such opinio ns. 


The slip below is your opportunity to join our rapidly growing 
line of INDEPENDENT subscribers, at a liberal saving. 


f THE INDEPENDENT 


Special Offer Py 10 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 


I should like to become acquainted with THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW READERS Please send me the next thirty-four issues (eight months’ 
MAY RECEIVE subscription) at the Special Rate of $2.00. 
THE INDEPENDENT Pome reer cree e ee eec sees ee eee setae esse eseeeseesesesseseseseseeseee : 
for 8 months (34 issues) (Name) oe 


for $ .00 
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